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I 

It  seems  important  to  pause  and  take  stock  of 
recent  progress  in  Iroquois  studies  in  the  present 
year.  The  mid-century  mark  is  also  the  centennial 
of  scientific  ethnology  in  America  that  began  sig- 
nificantly with  the  publication  of  L.  H.  Morgan’s 
League  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee,  or  Iroquois 
(Rochester,  1851).  While  the  Iroquois  have  not 
threatened  international  security  for  a century  and 
a half,  and  consider  themselves  poor  by  contrast 
with  the  Founders  of  their  famous  confederacy, 
the  field  of  Iroquois  studies  has  become  classic  to 
American  anthropology  and  is  by  no  means  worn 
out  and  overgrown  by  neglect.  The  genealogy  of 
Iroquoian  scholarship  and  growth  of  the  modern 
generation  of  Iroquoian  scholars  has  been  re- 
counted elsewhere  in  the  Proceedings  (Vol.  93, 
No.  3 : 233-238,  1949)  and  in  the  preface  of  two 
recent  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology (Fenton,  1951;  Wallace,  1951).  From 
Morgan  to  the  late  Dr.  Frank  G.  Speck,  studies 
of  the  Iroquois  have  attracted  outstanding  figures 
in  American  anthropology.  The  present  article 
summarizes  recent  progress  under  five  heads : re- 
search, results,  needs,  horizons,  and  support. 

II 

Research.  Field  work  and  library  research  are 
the  two  aspects  of  most  cultural  study,  and  Iro- 
quois studies  in  the  tradition  of  American  anthro- 
pology have  been  primarily  field  centered  from  the 
start  and  only  secondarily  and  of  late  are  they  mov- 
ing into  the  library  and  archives.  Perhaps  this 
trend  from  field  to  library  reflects  the  direction  in 
which  American  studies  are  moving  as  they  ma- 
ture from  a century  of  collecting  and  field  report- 
ing to  a new  era  of  maturer  synthesis.  While  the 
perspective  of  anthropology,  including  archaeol- 
ogy, ethnology,  and  linguistics,  has  been  its  field 
ajiproach,  its  method  has  been  both  historical  and 

1 The  research  was  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  grants 
from  the  research  funds  of  tlie  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety : published  by  permission  of  the  Secretary,  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


functional.  Field  work  has  ])roduced  collections 
of  sitecimens  illustrating  the  life  of  people  both  pre- 
historic and  recent ; from  field  collecting  have  come 
archives  of  music  and  speech  on  cylinders,  discs, 
wire  and  tape,  note  books  of  vocabularies,  and 
paradigms ; and  myths  and  folktales  and  descrip- 
tions of  social  customs,  domestic  economy,  laws, 
and  religious  ceremonies  cover  reams  of  paper. 
Some  of  these  represent  mere  collecting,  bnt  much 
of  the  mounting  files  of  printed  and  manuscri])t 
materials  comprises  adequate  scientific  reporting. 
.Anthropology  faces  reference  problems  familiar  to 
the  other  more  mature  historical  disciplines  and 
will  have  to  train  some  scholars  in  historical  and 
archival  techniques. 

Field  work  during  1950  was  carried  on  in  eth- 
nology, culture  and  personality  psychology,  music, 
and  linguistics  in  several  Iroquoian  communities. 
A.  F.  Brown  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  con- 
tinued work  previously  begun  at  Onondaga  Val- 
ley, New  York,  on  social  structure  and  personal- 
ity; G.  P.  Kurath  extended  her  promising  com- 
bined studv  of  music  (from  Fenton’s  records)  and 
the  dance  (her  own  field  workT  from  Seneca,  to 
Six  Nations  Reserve  on  Grand  River.  Ontario, 
and  to  Onondaga  Valley.  Barheau  and  ATarcel 
Rioux  (National  Museum  of  Canada)  were  agairi 
at  Six  Nations  Reserve  pursuing  a number  of 
topics;  music,  medicine,  social  organization,  and 
linguistics  (Mohawk  and  Cavuga).  Ihiiversitv 
of  Toronto  sent  Margaret  Pirie,  a graduate  student 
in  linguistics,  to  Six  Nations,  and  IM.  C.  Randle 
continued  work  on  Mohawk.  A general  survey  of 
Iroquois  dialects,  suggested  to  the  Library  Com- 
mittee by  Voegelin  (Indianal  and  Harris  (Penn- 
sylvania)  was  undertaken  (cR  ATegelin,  p.  322). 
Iroquoian  linguistics,  therefore,  ceases  to  he  a 
much  neglected  field. 

While  .Six  Nations  Reserve  received  a half  dozen 
anthropologists  during  the  summer,  the  Senecas 
of  Allegany  had  a rest,  and  were  visited  only  briefly 
by  Snyderman.  New  field  work  began  on  AIo- 
hawk  social  structure  at  Caughnawaga,  P.  Q..  by- 
Fred  Voget,  and  his  paper,  read  to  the  ethnology 
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section  of  the  Iro(|nois  Conference,  will  lie  |)nb- 
lished  in  the  American  AntJiropoloeiist. 

The  Annual  Conference  on  Iroquois  Research, 
held  October  6-8,  at  Red  House,  New  York,  this 
year  divided  into  separate  sessions  for  archeology 
and  ethnology  with  history.  Since  Witthoft  re- 
jiorts  on  archeology,  I shall  only  comment  that  the 
])lan  of  separate  sessions  gave  free  time  to  discus- 
sion hnt  lacked  summary  and  a general  session. 
The  Conference  lost  the  advantage  previously 
gained  of  hearing  an  outstanding  presentation  in 
each  area  to  archeologists,  ethnologists,  linguists, 
and  historians  alike  liy  admitting  too  many  petty 
reports  of  limited  interest  and  which  were  prob- 
ably repeated  the  next  week  at  the  Eastern  States 
Archeological  Federation  where  they  properly  be- 
long. The  ethnology  session  heard  the  paper  of 
Yoget  on  Caughnawaga,  already  mentioned,  and 
a definitive  paper  on  “Iroquois  Women’’  by  Mrs. 
Randle,  which  will  appear  with  the  Iroquois  Sym- 
posium of  1949  (Fenton,  1951).  The  persistent 
vigor  of  Iroquois  studies  was  manifest  in  attend- 
ance and  interest  at  the  1950  Conference,  and  much 
of  the  work  is  being  carried  on  by  distinguished 
amateurs,  although  considerable  professional  ac- 
tivity is  going  forward  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada. 

Although  the  Conference  heard  no  formal  papers 
in  history,  several  developments  may  lie  recorded, 
which  relate  to  lilirary  research  in  ethno-liistory. 
Coincident  with  the  search  for  materials  for  a y)o- 
litical  history  of  the  Six  Nations  (Fenton,  1949fl, 
1950),  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
was  assembling  similar  source  materials  on  the  co- 
lonial history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Marius 
Barbeau  interested  the  Society  in  acquiring  on  mi- 
crofilm Indian  vocabularies,  grammars,  ethnologi- 
cal and  historical  documents  from  repositories  in 
Canada.  By  a happy  marriage  of  interests  the  col- 
lections of  l)Oth  the  American  Philosopliical  So- 
ciety and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
have  been  enriched. 

Some  of  the  collections  now  available  on  micro- 
film to  Iroquoian  scholars  include  : Original  Indian 
records  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  at  Albany, 
Daniel  Claus  Papers,  Alexander  McKee  Papers, 
and  the  Monkton  Papers  (Public  Archives  of  Can- 
ada) ; Contrecoeur  Papers  (Archives  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  Quebec)  fto  be  published]  ; Huron-French 
vocabulary  of  Potier  (Montreal  IMunicipal  Li- 
brary) ; Selections  of  tbe  Loudoun  and  Abercrom- 
bie Papers  (Henry  E.  Huntington  Library)  : Pick- 
ering Papers  on  Indian  Affairs  (Massachusetts 


Historical  Society  and  Essex  Institute  of  Salem)  ; 
Drajier  Collection,  including  Joseph  Brant  Papers 
(State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin)  ; Schuy- 
ler Papers  on  Indian  Affairs,  Chalmers  Collection 
(New  York  Pulilic  Library)  ; tbe  O’Reilly  Col- 
lection of  Chapin  and  Parrish  Papers ; and  the 
Gallatin  Papers  (New-York  Blistorical  Society)  ; 
various  Indian  records  (Massachusetts  Archives)  ; 
Marius  B.  Pierce  and  other  Indian  material  (Buf- 
falo Historical  Society). 

These  collections  were  reported  to  the  Iroquois 
Conference  by  Dr.  S.  K.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Donald 
Kent  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission, 
and  the  writer. 

Inventories  have  been  made  or  are  in  process  at 
other  manuscript  repositories.  Paul  A.  W.  Wal- 
lace has  canvassed  the  Moravian  Archives  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  noting  for  us  such  items  in 
German  as  David  Zeisberger’s  “Relation  of  his 
talk  with  a Mohawk  Chief  . . . August,  1758”; 
“A  diary  of  Br.  Cammerhoff’s  and  D.  Zeisberger’s 
travel  among  the  Five  Nations  . . . 3/14  May- 
6/17  August  1750”  ; Zeisberger’s  Journal  to  Onon- 
daga 1745,  and  several  related  sources.  Some  of 
the  Heckewelder  Papers,  from  the  same  archive, 
have  been  filmed  for  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  Wallace  has  calendared  them,  again 
noting  those  frames  of  pertinent  interest  to  the 
Conference. 

In  line  with  the  Society’s  motto  “.  . . for  jiro- 
moting  useful  knowledge,”  such  purely  historical 
study  has  proved  timely  and  invaluable  for  the 
prosecution  and  defense  of  Indian  claims  now 
pending  before  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims  or  in 
preparation  for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
Dr.  George  S.  Snyderman,  who  has  worked  in 
Philadelphia  repositories  for  us,  was  employed  on 
questions  of  land  tenure  by  an  association  of  pri- 
vate attorneys  for  the  Indians,  and  the  calendared 
file  on  the  Six  Nations  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion has  been  used  by  petitioning  lawyers  and  the 
staff  of  the  Attorney  General  equally.  Ethno-his- 
tory  is  now  developing  into  a branch  of  applied 
anthropology. 

Returning  to  Indian  considerations  of  an  earlier 
time,  whether  2,000  Iroquois  warriors  of  New 
York  State  would  remain  quiet  at  home,  take  up 
the  hatchet  of  the  French,  or  keep  bright  the  chain 
of  friendship  that  bound  them  to  the  English  was 
the  key  problem  in  American  Indian  politics 
througbout  the  eighteenth  century.  As  one  phase 
of  the  project  to  reconstruct  the  political  history 
of  the  Six  Nations,  which  has  been  supported  by 
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grants  from  the  American  Philoso])hical  Society, 
the  writer  spent  the  month  of  July  at  the  I lunting- 
ton  Eilirary  in  San  IMarino,  California,  canvassing 
the  rich  collections  of  historical  mannscri])ts  deal- 
ing with  eastern  Indians.  The  most  rewarding 
materials  were  found  in  the  collection  known  as 
the  Loudoun  Papers,  comprising  the  military  pa- 
pers of  John  Camiiliell,  4th  Earl  of  Tmiidoun 
( 1705-1782),  who  is  rememliered  by  a place  name 
in  Pennsylvania  and  a county  in  Virginia  (Par- 
gelHs,  1933). 

After  General  Braddock’s  defeat  near  Fort  Du- 
quesne  in  1755,  the  command  of  all  British  forces 
in  North  America  passed  to  Sir  William  Shirley, 
and  a year  later  to  Loudoun.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  command  Loudoun  set  up  a rather  effec- 
tive intelligence  service  to  report  conditions  on  the 
Indian  frontier.  Into  his  headquarters  in  New 
York  came  reports  on  the  Six  Nations  from  Sir 
William  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Department,  and  from  Edmond  Atkin,  who,  with 
William  Byrd  of  Virginia,  was  enlisting  the  Ca- 
tawba and  Cherokee  of  Carolina  to  mobilize  at 
Winchester.  The  barefoot  and  hungry  southern 
Indians  swarmed  into  Fort  Cumberland  to  em- 
barrass George  Washington  who  had  warned  the 
colonial  governors  to  send  up  supplies.  This  vast 
correspondence  contains  valuable  information  on 
the  way  of  life  and  the  military  and  political  activi- 
ties of  the  Six  Nations,  their  ncighlrors  the  Dela- 
wares and  Shawnees  who  were  in  the  French  in- 
terest, and  their  ancient  southeastern  enemies  who 
were  to  be  allied  with  the  English  against  the 
French. 

Loudoun  was  an  industrious  administrator,  if 
not  a great  soldier ; he  devoted  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  writing  his  agents  to  persuade  various  In- 
dian groups  to  ally  themselves  with  the  British. 
Such  were  his  instructions  from  Sir  Flenry  Fox, 
his  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  at  Whitehall,  and 
George  II  in  his  own  hand  commanded  Loudoun 
above  all  else  to  secure  the  Six  Nations  as  allies. 
Although  Loudoun  failed  and  was  recalled  in  1758, 
winning  the  Six  Nations  became  a guiding  British 
policy  in  all  their  subsequent  relations  with  In- 
dians. 

From  his  notes  of  a month’s  survey  of  manu- 
scripts on  eastern  Indians  at  the  Pluntington  Li- 
brary, the  writer  has  prepared  for  the  Library  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  a check  list 
or  short  title  calendar.  When  the  items  listed 
are  microfilmed,  the  Library  will  have  a guide  to 


the  film  with  catalog  numhers  and  dates.  To  single 
out  hnt  a few  noteworthy  items,  die  list  includes; 

IIM  3028  c.  1682.  Public  Records  Office,  Colo- 
nial Office.  “Acconipt  of  Iroquois  Indians.”  [giv- 
ing nnnilier  and  distribution  of  towns.] 

LO  578.  5/30  4755.  Atkin,  Edmond  to  tlie  Ixjrds 
Commissioners  for  4'rade  and  Plantations.  [Details 
on  .Southeastern  Indians  by  tribes.] 

LO  870.  1756.  Peter  Randolph  and  William  Byrd. 
A treaty  held  with  the  Catawha  and  Cherokee  Indians. 
41  pp.  fob 

LO  1124.  5/7/1756.  George  II.  Instructions  for 
. . . cousin  . . . Loudoun. 

LO  1210.  6/3/1756.  Pownall,  John.  Invoice  of 
Goods  for  presents  to  the  Five  Nations  shipped  on 
hoard  the  Irene.  2 pp.  folio 

LO  3485.  4/27/1757.  Gov.  William  Denny  to 
Loudoun.  L.S.  3 pp.  [Teedyuscung,  the  Delaware 
chief,  is  daily  expected  to  open  a treaty  which  the 
Six  Nations  will  attend;  presents  to  condole  the  Six 
Nations  have  been  sent  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  be- 
cause their  form  refiuires  it  . . .] 

LO  3490.  Information  of  Canajageya  (alias  Old 
Kettle)  a sachem  of  Onondaga  . . . [the  copy  Lou- 
doun sent  to  Pitt  is  published  in  SWJP  2 ; 708-9,  but 
the  two  copies  differ  as  to  tribal  identity  of  an 
“Oneida  Indian  named  Gawickie.”] 

LO  4690.  10/22/1757.  Golden,  Cadwallader,  Jr. 
Information  of  an  attack  l)y  the  Indians. 

LO  5433.  1/21  4758.  Loudoun  to  Denny. 

I Quotes  Johnson’s  intelligence  that  three  of  h'ivc 
Nations  have  been  iin'itcd  with  belts  to  Wioming  to 
treat  with  Pennsylvania  contrary  to  Johnson’s  ex- 
clusive commission.  King’s  orders,  and  Loudoun’s 
policy.] 

AB  374.  6/23/1758.  Philadelphia.  William  Denny 
to  Gov.  De  Lancey  of  New  A"ork.  [44ie  Cherokee 
are  enroute  north  to  make  peace  with  their  ancient 
enemies  the  Six  Nations.] 

AB  422.  7/8/1758.  Philadelphia.  State  House. 
William  Denny.  [Conference  with  the  Indians] 
Contemp.  copy  5 |)p.  [Missing  from  the  Colonial 
Records  of  Pennsylvania,  8;  145.] 

AB  433.  7/11/4758.  Philadelphia.  .State  House. 
Minutes  of  an  Indian  Conference  with  Tce<lyuscung 
. . . [Contemp.  copy  enclosed  in  7/18  Forbes  to 
Abercrombv.  Not  in  C.R.P.  8.] 

AB  638. '9/10 /1 758.  Ft.  Johnson.  Sir  W.  John- 
son to  Abercromby  [Asks  for  directions  and  orders. 
The  Johnson  Papers  at  HEH  after  9/1 '4758  are  not 
yet  published,  klany  follow.] 

Stiffice  it  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  Briti.sh 
papers  at  the  mid-century,  and  passing  over  scat- 
tered items  relating  to  the  American  Revolution, 
better  represented  in  other  collections,  we  come  to 
one  outstanding  journal  on  the  important  first  fed- 
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eral  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  at  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities hy  a Philadelphia  gentleman. 

IIM  608.  Evans,  Griffitli.  [Journal  of  a trip 
from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Stanwix  to  attend  ‘‘North- 
ern Treaty”  with  the  Indians  . . .]  A MS.  79 
leaves,  5 7/8x7  1/4"  [.Ms.  pp.  23(rt.)  to  52(rt.), 
and  101  left  cover  the  treaty.]  8/30/1784-11/13/ 
1785. 

Evans  landed  in  Albany  at  3 p.m.  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1784,  and  was  introduced  to  Arthur  Lee 
of  V irginia.  Commissioner  from  Congress  for  the 
treaty,  and  a week  later  at  Ft.  Stanwix  he  met 
General  Wolcott,  Commissioner,  from  Conn.,  and 
Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  who  interjireted ; Madison 
of  Virginia,  and  Lafayette.  The  Council  fire  was 
kindled  October  3,  and  Cornplanter’s  opening 
sjieech  commands  a high  regard  for  the  chief’s  in- 
tellect. Evans  is  quite  amazed  at  discovering  In- 
dian logic  and  eloquence.  Lafayette  commits  the 
faux  pas  of  upbraiding  the  Indians  for  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Loyalists,  which  nearly  upset  the 
negotiations.  The  usual  liquor  troubles  delay  af- 
fairs, but  atJ'ord  a day  of  trout  fishing.  New  York, 
of  course,  sent  a separate  set  of  Commissioners, 
empowered  to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  Indian 
lands.  The  arguments  which  ensue  between  the 
New  York  State  Commissioners  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Congress  over  state  and  federal  jurisdic- 
tion w'ere  to  confuse  relations  with  these  Indians 
for  the  next  150  years  (Manley,  1932:  82).  By 
the  second  week  of  October  things  began  to  move. 
Rut  on  the  seventeenth,  affairs  were  suspended  to 
hold  a condolence  ceremony,  which  ancient  custom 
required,  for  Captain  O’Bale  who  learned  of  the 
death  of  a son.  Next,  the  old  power  struggle  be- 
tween the  warriors  and  sachems  crept  into  the  ne- 
gotiations when  Captain  Aaron,  a Mohawk,  made 
an  audacious  speech,  proving  himself  an  enterpris- 
ing warrior  hut  an  impolitic  statesman.  In  the 
speeches  Evans  was  to  hear  Indian  eloquence 
known  to  Forest  diplomacy  for  a century,  which 
redounds  in  metaphors  from  the  Requickening  Ad- 
dress and  the  liturgy  of  the  Condolence  Council. 
Cornplanter  was  to  say  “.  . . the  Evil  Spirit  with- 
out a face  had  come  amongst  them  and  Struck  a 
hard  blow  /behind/  and  sent  one  of  the  young  men 
under  the  earth  which  had  very  much  darkened 
their  minds.  . . Clearly  this  is  Death,  the 
great  faceless  (Hewitt,  1944:  66). 

But  the  nicest  hits  to  the  ethnologist  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  a lacrosse  game  between  the  Oneida 
warriors  and  the  Caughnawaga  Mohawks  for  a 
stake  of  $20,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Warrior’s 


Stomp  Dance  around  a fire.  Ethnologist  turned 
historian  looks  hack  over  two  decades  of  witness- 
ing Iroquois  social  dances,  which  always  start  off 
with  ga’da'sot,  to  see  through  Evans’  eyes  the  file 
of  stomping  warriors  facing  inward  toward  the  fire 
at  half  way  of  the  song,  and  hear  with  Evans’  ears 
the  antiphonal  cries  and  recognize  them  for  what 
they  are — the  nonsense  refrains  of  stomp  dance. 

Journals  of  treaty  negotiations  afford  the  best 
evidence  of  how  Indians  were  persuaded  to  sign 
away  their  lands.  Naturally,  such  evidence  is  cru- 
cial now,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterward, 
in  stating  claims  for  injustices  done  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  and  for  defending  the  Govern- 
ment’s position.  Official  proceedings  were  re- 
ported liy  the  Commissioners  whom  Congress  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
and  their  journals  and  reports  if  not  present  in  the 
Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress  ( Library  of 
Congress),  have  possibly  been  published  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  in  Peter 
Force’s  American  Archives,  or  in  American  State 
Papers — Indian  Affairs  (2  v.,  Washington,  1832). 
But  official  papers  seldom  report  day  to  day  events 
with  the  candor  of  personal  journals.  On  the  con- 
troversial and  crucial  Treaty  at  Greenville  (Ohio), 
1795,  in  which  the  Wyandot  and  certain  central 
Algonquian  tribes  made  peace  with  Anthony  Wayne 
and  ceded  parts  of  three  states,  the  official  pro- 
ceedings are  published  (Lowrie  and  Clark  1832: 
1 : 562-583).  Just  which  Indian  tribes  were  pres- 
ent, what  was  the  nature  of  their  tribal  organiza- 
tion, bow  did  they  hold  land,  where  did  they  re- 
move after  the  treaty,  and  precisely  who  are  their 
descendants?  These  are  some  crucial  ethno-his- 
torical  questions  facing  lawyers  today.  Of  conse- 
quent interest  is  the  manuscript  journal  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Huntington  Library  of  a surgeon 
who  accompanied  Wayne  to  Greenville  in  1795, 
and  which  gives  a detailed  eye-witness  account  of 
the  proceedings  and  relates  delays  which  the  Com- 
missioners experienced  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Chippewa  delegation  who  quite  obviously  did  not 
live  in  the  vicinity. 

IIM  827.  Carmichael,  John  F.  [Diary  of  . . . 
Surgeon  in  the  4th  Sub-Legion  under  the  command 
of  Major  General  Anthony  Wayne,  . . . contains  an 
account  of  negotiations  with  the  Indians  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Greenville, 
Northwest  Territory,  August  3,  1795.]  Ms.  62 
leaves,  ohl.  8 vo.  notebook. 

The  nineteenth  century  may  well  be  the  next 
great  period  to  attract  Americanists.  East  of  the 
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Mississippi,  it  saw  the  beginning  of  reservation  life 
and  felt  the  pressure  for  Indian  removal.  For  al- 
most fifty  years  Indian  Affairs  were  in  the  War 
Department,  after  that  for  the  last  century  in  In- 
terior, and  the  Indian  records  in  X^ational  Archives 
begin  after  the  War  Department  fire  of  Xovember 
8,  1800.  Lawyers  and  historians  have  used  these 
records  but  not  many  anthropologists.  The  files  of 
incoming  letters  down  to  1830  are  scant,  but  the 
bound  volumes  of  Letters  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  give  a chronological  record  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  register  outgoing  letters  to  persons  whose  pa- 
pers we  have  seen  in  private  archives:  Israel 
Chapin  (pere  et  fils),  Jasper  Parrish,  Callendar 
Irvine,  and  there  are  records  of  talks  with  Indian 
delegations — Cherokee  and  Iroquois.  Red  Jacket, 
Farmer's  Brother,  and  others  from  Buffalo  Creek 
visited  Washington  City  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Cornplanter  and  his  half-brother,  the  Prophet, 
came  down  from  Allegany  in  IMarch  of  1802,  when 
the  latter  shared  with  Secretary  Dearborn  and  the 
President  the  advice  of  the  “Four  Angels"  who 
had  appointed  him  to  tell  his  people  to  give  up  fire 
water.  The  Seneca  Xation,  sick  over  loss  of  its 
lands,  wanted  a paper  to  guarantee  title  of  remain- 
ing reservations.  The  President  welcomed  the 
suggestions  and  directed  his  Secretary  of  War, 
Henry  Dearborn,  to  issue  a passport  to  Handsome 
Lake  and  his  associates,  and  a statement  commend- 
ing the  new  religion  (Parker,  1919:  250).  Here 
was  official  sanction  for  the  new  religion,  and  a 
printed  copy  of  Dearborn’s  letter  hangs  in  the  Iro- 
quois longhouses  today  whenever  Handsome 
Lake’s  Code  is  recited  (Deardorff,  1951 ). 

Handsome  Lake’s  prophecies  were  fulfilled  and 
the  worst  happened.  Missionary  effort  was  to  di- 
vide the  Irocpiois  into  Christian  and  Pagan  factions 
and  the  State  of  X^ew  York  kept  up  pressure  for 
land  cessions.  Threat  of  Indian  removal  west  of 
the  Mississippi  was  to  combine  with  land  specula- 
tion to  produce  the  scandalous  Treaty  at  Buffalo 
Creek,  1838,  which  the  N’ew  England  Missionaries, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Indian  interests  were 
to  fight  through  the  courts  and  the  legislative  halls 
of  Congress  for  another  twenty  years.  The  Indian 
public  lost  confidence  in  the  life  chiefs  and  deposed 
them  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  taken 
bribes  and  drinks  to  sign  away  all  their  reserva- 
tions in  western  New  York;  all  but  Buffalo  Creek 
and  Tonawanda  were  restored  in  the  compromise 
treaty  of  1842.  The  latter  treaty  was  never  rati- 
fied in  the  Senate  but  was  proclaimed  by  an  incom- 
ing President. 


The  Senecas  reacted  to  Buffalo  Creek  affairs  l:)y 
drafting  a written  constitution  in  1833,  which  de- 
clared that  any  chief  or  headman  who  should  drink 
. . . spirits  should  be  deposed  from  his  office 
(Foreman,  1946:  330).  The  Seneca  X’ation 
emerged  as  a constitutional  government  somewhat 
later  in  1848  (Hargrett,  1947:  107).  This  refor- 
mation in  Seneca  politics  was  the  work  of  the  first 
generation  of  Indian  scholars — Alarius  B.  Pierce, 
alumnus  of  Dartmouth  College,  Peter  B.  Wilson, 
M.D.,  a Cayuga,  and  the  brothers  Xficholson  H. 
and  Ely  S.  Parker  of  Tonawanda,  Indians,  and 
the  Reverend  Asher  Wright,  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
missions  (Houghton  Library,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity). 

The  papers  of  Nicholson  H.  Parker,  for  many 
years  U.  S.  Interpreter  at  Cattaraugus  Reserva- 
tion, and  the  literary  efforts  of  General  Ely  S. 
Parker,  his  brother,  who  was  afterward  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  were  used  by  Dr.  Arthur 
C.  Parker  in  a Seneca  family  history  ( Parker, 
1919).  The  Huntington  Library  now  has  a sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Parker  collection  (1802-1846, 
2 boxes).  These  comprise  linguistic  efforts  of 
Asher  Wright  and  his  Indian  students  to  prepare 
church  materials  in  Seneca  and  to  compile  vocabu- 
laries in  Seneca  of  various  activities  and  interests. 
We  have  no  better  language  materials  today  than 
Wright’s  manuscripts  and  his  now  rare  ".  . . 
Spelling  Book  in  the  Seneca  Language"  ( Wright, 
1842).  The  bulk  of  the  Parker  collection  relates 
to  treaty  matters,  land  questions,  memorials,  and 
affidavits.  But  by  far  the  most  valuable  materials 
to  ethnology  are  N^.  H.  Parker’s  “Census  books 
of  Tonawanda  and  Allegany  Reservations  for 
1869,”  his  “Census  Book  for  Annuity  Payments 
to  the  Seneca  Xlation  1855-1857,"  and  a “List  of 
Indians  of  the  Six  N'ations  who  served  in  the  war 
of  1812.  . . .’’  The  1812  veterans  are  listed  bv 
Indian  name  first  and  clan  affiliation,  affording  a 
nice  roster  of  clan  sets  of  personal  names. 

Other  Parker  materials  recently  acquired  by  the 
Library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
comprise  some  three  hundred  items  which  l)elonge(l 
once  to  Ely  S.  Parker,  and  were  assembled  after 
the  first  collection  down  to  1935  (A.  C.  Parker, 
p.c. ) The  Parker  collection  at  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  has  been  surveyed  with  the  gen- 
erous help  of  Dr.  George  S.  Snyderman. 

The  first  accessions  to  the  Parker  collection 
came  several  years  ago  after  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Parker 
loaned  me  a number  of  Asher  Wright  and  Ely  S. 
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Parker  notebooks  of  council  proceedings  for  study 
(Fenton,  lOdOa  : 236).  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  Asher  Wright  notebooks  have  not  been 
previously  called  to  the  attention  of  ethnologists. 
1 )r.  Parker  had  these  noteljooks  in  mind  wlien  he 
urged  me  to  collect  clan  sets  of  personal  names  in 
Seneca,  when  I first  began  field  work  in  1933. 
Asher  W right  had  made  a Census  of  the  Senecas 
at  Buffalo  Creek  about  LS40,  which  appears  in 
two  notebooks,  measuring  lU  X 17  cm.,  the  first 
having  some  46  pages  extant,  the  last  being  sepa- 
rated and  tipped  in ; and  the  second  numbers  74 
pages,  many  of  which  are  hlank.  The  census  of 
1<S4()  lists  “English  names,  Indian  names,  age, 
number  of  living  children,  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  [whether)  I’agan  or  Christian,  Chief 
or  Wkirrior,  place  of  residence,  and  place  of  na- 
tivity.” Persons  are  grouped  by  “Tribe”  (clan) 
and  by  male  heads  of  families,  which  will  not  yield 
composition  of  maternal  families,  but  is  quantita- 
tively accurate  for  clan  membership  and  their  rela- 
tive size.  I believe  that  many  of  the  names  can 
he  worked  out  from  lists  of  personal  names  in  my 
])ossession,  with  the  help  of  living  Seneca  sources. 

The  present  population  of  the  Six  Nations  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  close  of  the  Pevolu- 
tion  wdien  the  Reverend  Samuel  Kirkland  - totaled 
them  at  4,647. 

Kirkland,  the  (irevious  year,  had  made  a return 
of  the  Six  Nations,  with  names,  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  Tribes  j Clans  j,  village  by  village,  from 
his  missionary  station  at  Oneida  westward  to  Buf- 
falo Creek.  Like  Wright,  he  lists  Indian  per- 
sonal names  with  English  translations,  grouped  by 
clan,  village,  and  nation,  lie  dated  this  draft  of 
his  census  Octoher  20,  1789,  and  a copy  of  this 
manuscript,  which  numbers  nine  pages  and  meas- 
ures 8x13  inches,  survives  him  iu  the  Hamilton 
College  Library.  Taking  this  census  had  occupied 
Kirkland’s  attention  for  several  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1791  he  com- 
]ileted  “A  Statement  of  the  numbers  and  situation 
of  the  Six  United  Nations  in  North  America.”  and 
sent  a copy  to  the  President  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  which  he  recently 
had  been  elected  a member.  The  best  efforts  of 
several  persons  have  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
Indian  census  in  a (Massachusetts  repository. 

From  such  available  data  and  the  later  reports  of 

- Kirkland,  S.,  (Missionary.  1 Iccembcr  24,  1790.  A gen- 
eral statement  of  the  .Six  Nations  of  Indians  living  within 
the  United  States  (Manuscript)  (Kirkland  Papers,  Ilani- 
ilton  College,  T.ihrary). 


the  Indian  Commissioners,  Dr.  Snyderman  hopes 
to  prepare  an  analysis  of  Iroquois  population 
growth  from  period  to  period. 

Returning  to  the  Parker  Collection,  the  papers 
at  the  Huntington  contain  lioth  earlier  and  later 
date  lines,  while  most  of  the  recent  accession  at 
the  Library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
had  belonged  to  Ely  and  relate  to  his  boyhood, 
through  schooling,  his  contacts  with  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan, the  ethnologist,  the  struggle  for  the  re-pur- 
chase of  Tonawanda  Reservation,  and  Ely’s  pro- 
fessional career  as  a civil  engineer.  The  letters 
reveal  Indian  attitudes  toward  the  whites  and  are 
chiefly  valuable  as  evidence  of  the  process  of  ac- 
culturation. The  two  collections  supplemented  by 
records  in  the  National  Archives  of  General  Ely 
S.  Parker’s  term  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  Grant’s  administration  merit  a new  biog- 
raphy. 

The  letters  of  L.  LI.  Morgan  have  important 
hearing  on  the  history  of  American  ethnology  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  future  Iiiographers.  Morgan 
commenced  his  study  of  the  Iroquois  in  1841,  and 
soon  met  E.  S.  Parker  with  whom  he  discussed  the 
people  on  September  27,  1845,  some  six  years  be- 
fore his  book  appeared  (Fenton,  1941  : 148-149). 
11  is  field  notes  are  preserved  in  the  Rush  Rhees 
Lilirary,  University  of  Rochester  (Gilchrist, 
1936).  The  meeting  of  Morgan  and  Parker  was 
a happy  coincidence.  The  Seneca  chiefs,  particu- 
larly the  Tonawanda  Band,  found  it  difficult  to 
convey  their  own  ])olitical  values  to  legal  minded 
white  men.  Unanimity,  which  is  the  universal 
rule  of  consent  in  Indian  councils,  and  not  simple 
majority  vote,  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
white  officials. 

The  chiefs  tried  to  make  this  clear  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  James  B.  Porter,  October  24,  1845. 
IWe  have]  . . . “no  law  to  force  an  Indian  of 
the  Seneca  Nation.  Our  law  is  binding  when 
every  individual  in  the  nation  consents  to  it,  and 
if  anyone  does  not  give  their  consent  to  a proposi- 
tion that  ju'oposition  is  not  binding  upon  them. 
This  is  the  adopted  principle  and  rule  among  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  New  York  ...  a majority  can- 
not rule”  (Parker  Papers,  33,  American  Philo- 
sophical Society).  Therefore,  the  Tonawandas 
were  not  hound  by  the  action  of  Buffalo  Creek 
chiefs  in  selling  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  with- 
out their  consent  to  the  Ogden  Land  Company. 
The  olq’ection  of  a single  chief  acted  like  the  veto, 
so  familiar  to  us  today  from  actions  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  (Schoolcraft  to  Ely 
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Parker,  May  7,  1846,  Parker  Papers,  51,  American 
Philosophical  Society).  Majority  rule  came  late. 

Separation  of  civil  and  military  powers  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  League  (Par- 
ker, 1916;  Eenton,  1949).  Tradition  recounts 
constant  struggle  between  the  two  forces  from 
early  times,  and  historically,  the  war  chiefs  got 
the  upper  hand  during  protracted  wars  with  the 
whites.  Consecpiently  there  were  some  eighty 
chiefs  at  Buffalo  Creek  after  the  Revolution  and 
the  names  of  few  civil  chiefs  appear  as  signers  of 
treaties.  The  Tonawanda  people  were  trying  to 
reestablish  the  power  of  the  eight  Federal  Chiefs 
who  traditionally  represented  the  Seneca  Nation 
in  the  League  and  are  called  Sachems  in  the  litera- 
ture when  Morgan  appeared  on  the  scene  looking 
for  materials  to  found  a New  Confederacy,  a fra- 
:ernal  order  of  white  men  with  chapters  or  council 
fires  in  each  of  the  principal  cantons  of  the  old 
League.  Morgan’s  other  first  interest  was  place 
names  (Morgan  to  Cai'oline  Parker,  May  28,  1846, 
Parker  Papers,  53,  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety). Early  Morgan  letters  are  signed  Schenan- 
doah  or  Tadodarhoh,  the  prime  minister  of  the 
League.  But  he  soon  moved  on  from  playing  In- 
dian chief  to  more  serious  scientific  endeavors. 

I wonder  whether  Morgan  inserted  the  notes  in 
the  Rochester  Daily  Democrat  (March  30,  1847) 
on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  Senecas  who  are 
reported  to  outnumber  the  Christians  three  to  one. 
Their  chiefs  oppose  a bill  pending  in  the  Assembly 
to  induce  them  to  elect  officers.  “Their  ancient 
and  modern  custom  has  been,  and  is,  to  appoint 
their  successor,  who  must  be  . . . in  the  blood  of 
the  last  chief  . . . , the  issue  of  the  female,  let  her 
marry  whom  she  may.” 

Factions  are  a peculiar  feature  of  x-Xmerican  In- 
dian political  organization  that  has  yet  to  he 
worked  out  for  the  country  as  a whole,  and  the  his- 
tory of  factionalism  among  the  Six  Nations  is  fas- 
cinating. The  Tonawanda  Band  in  the  hitter 
struggle  to  retain  possession  of  their  reservation 
found  it  difficult  “.  . . to  be  united  in  their  plans 
and  purposes  ...  in  this  our  last  struggle  lor  the 
homes  and  graves  of  our  honored  dead.”  So  Ely 
wrote  to  brother  Nicholson,  June  21,  1846,  from 
Washington  where  he  was  representing  the  group. 
Ely  was  Init  a lad  of  18  in  the  jungle  of  lobbyists, 
and  the  old  chiefs  in  the  Tonawanda  woods  were 
fearful  they  had  placed  too  much  responsibility  on 
young  shoulders.  So  they  wrote  him  suggesting 
sending  down  some  older  chiefs  “.  . . that  the 
blame  might  not  rest  upon  you  so  strongly  if  we 


should  happen  to  lose  our  lands  . . .”  (Black- 
smith and  Johnson,  Tonawanda  chiefs  to  Ely  S. 
Parker,  78,  American  Philosophical  Society), 
hlvidently  the  Christian  party  promoted  the  idea 
of  proportionate  representation  by  factions,  which 
was  acceptable  to  other  i>arties,  and  naming  the 
delegation  was  deferred  to  a later  council. 

Ely  S.  Parker  was  tribal  delegate  to  Washington 
the  year  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
founded ; he  met  various  great  names  of  the  day, 
and  noted  them  in  a diary,  fragments  of  which  sur- 
vive (Parker,  1919:  opp.  p.  76)  and  Parker  Pa- 
])ers,  76,  American  Philosophical  Society).  The 
1847  Washington  diary  is  obviously  incomplete, 
and  consists  of  eleven  loose  pages  torn  from  a 
line<l  notebook,  approximately  6x8  inches.  A 
few  excerpts  give  a picture  of  the  city  a centur}’ 
ago,  which  in  some  respects  remains  much  the 
same  today.  While  noticing  all  the  splendor  of  the 
Presidential  Mansion,  on  Saturday,  January  2, 
1847,  the  young  Indian  was  annoyed  by  “eiujuir- 
ing  gazes  of  the  populace,  who  were  wondering 
whether  I might  be  a foreigner,  or  an  Indian 
brave.  . . .”  Like  all  Indians  he  felt  sympathy 
for  his  colored  brethren,  noting  the  White  House 
slaves  “had  liberty  from  Christmas  to  New  Year, 

. . .”  He  was  entertained  by  Dolly  IMadison  who 
proved  a charming  hostess,  though  nearly  eighty ; 
“we  were  most  agreehly  surprised  to  find  her  so 
young  looking,  so  healthy  and  cheerful,  and  with- 
out retaining  strong  and  evident  traces  of  her  for- 
mer beauty.  . . .”  She  and  Ely  discussed  the 
plight  of  Indians  at  length,  whether  Quakers  were 
true  friends  of  Indians,  and  speculated  on  the  nnm- 
her  of  possible  descendants  of  John  Smith,  who 
was  saved  by  Pocahontas,  and  Ely  wonders  how 
many  of  the  latter  “will  risk  his  or  her  life  for  an 
Indian.”  The  troubled  status  of  his  race  con- 
fronted him  even  on  .Sunday  when  he  ventured  to 
attend  the  church  of  Dr.  Si)role,  and  was  directed 
to  sit  in  the  gallery.  “.  . . if  snch  was  to  he  mv 
treatment  in  a house  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Cod,  I had  rather  he  elsewhere.  . . .”  Ely  ex- 
])resses  an  eipially  low  opinion  of  drunken  diplo- 
mats, politicians,  and  various  and  sundry  hangers 
on  whom  he  saw  flee  the  fire  at  Jackson’s  hall  on 
the  cold  day  which  commemorated  Old  Hickory’s 
victory  at  New  Orleans.  And  he  met  hut  few  real 
.statesmen  in  the  Senate  in  whom  he  felt  the  In- 
dians might  place  their  trust. 

L.  11.  Morgan  was  one  snch  person,  however,  to 
whom  the  Indian  leaders  were  beginning  to  look 
in  confidence.  4'he  1 lawk  clan  gave  him  one  of  its 
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honored  names,  which  carried  membership  in  an 
extended  maternal  family  with  corresponding  loy- 
alties and  obligations  to  and  from  a host  of  persons. 
Morgan’s  legal  training  stood  the  Indians  in  good 
stead ; his  adoption  he  soon  converted  to  the  wider 
study  of  kinship.  [Morgan  carried  on  a running 
correspondence  with  the  Parker  family,  getting 
much  material  for  his  League  in  this  way.  But 
Caroline  Parker  confesses  to  failing  him  on  para- 
digms. “.  . . I did  not  know  about  Indian  gram- 
mar so  very  well  as  he  thought  I did.  Well  it  is 
better  for  a man  to  find  out  the  truth  than  to  be 
deceived”  (Caroline  G.  Parker  to  Nicholson  Par- 
ker, Tonawanda,  February  28,  1847,  Parker  Pa- 
pers 82  American  Philosophical  Society).  Fly 
had  a marked  facility  for  putting  ethnology  on 
paper,  particularly  Indian  speeches,  the  Flandsome 
Lake  Religion,  council  procedure,  and  ceremonies, 
which  Morgan  promises  to  print  “almost  word  for 
word”  (Morgan  to  E.  S.  Parker,  1848-  1850,  Par- 
ker Papers,  Nos.  109,  112,  112A,  114,  and  espe- 
cially 137).  Ely’s  replies  may  be  found  in  the 
Morgan  Papers  in  Rochester,  and  the  case  for 
Ely’s  collaboration,  which  [Morgan  acknowledged 
in  dedicating  his  League  to  Ely,  is  strengthened 
by  the  Parker  Collection  at  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  ( Parker,  1919;  79  fif ; Fenton,  1941). 

[Morgan  urged  Ely  to  preserve  speeches  for  him- 
self. Ely  kept  his  field  notes,  sending  a second  or 
third  draft  to  Morgan  who  reworked  it  for  his 
book.  The  Parker  collection  demonstrates  the 
relationship  nicely.  Jimmy  Johnson’s  version  of 
1 landsome  Lake’s  message,  which  Morgan  keenly 
sought,  is  much  closer  to  the  original  in  Parker’s 
notes  than  in  Morgan’s  book  (IVIorgan,  1901;  1; 
22,5-248).  Morgan  attended  a mourning  or  Con- 
dolence Council  at  Tonawanda  and  heard  Jimmy 
Johnson  on  the  Religion  of  Handsome  Lake,  in 
October  of  1845,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  an  an- 
nual event.  The  first  version,  of  which  he  sent 
Morgan  an  English  synopsis  (Morgan  Papers  1 ; 
no.  16),  has  been  reprinted  (Parker;  1919,  251- 
261).  But  Morgan,  unable  to  attend  the  1848 
council  at  Tonawanda,  wrote  Ely  to  take  down  for 
him  “.  . . a fine  record  of  the  proceedings,  . . .” 
particularly  the  speeches  of  Jimmy  Johnson  in  full, 
even  if  the  same  as  he  took  down  in  1846,  possibly 
the  previous  year.  In  return  Morgan  made  pro- 
fessions of  good  intentions  toward  Ely’s  career  as 
an  engineer  (Morgan  to  Parker,  September  26, 
1848.  109  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 

December  29,  1849,  114  American  Philosophical 
Society).  It  took  Ely  several  months  to  send  in 


his  report  on  this  Council,  for  Morgan  wrote  sev- 
eral letters  and  was  still  waiting  January  29,  1850 
( Parker  Papers,  112  A.P.S.,  112A,  114  A.P.S. ; 
Fenton,  1941  ; 149,  153),  and  the  report  finally 
reached  Morgan  in  time  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
chapter  on  the  “New  Religion**  in  the  book  (Mor- 
gan to  Parker,  August  2,  1850,  Parker  Papers, 
137  A.P.S. ; Morgan,  1901  ; 1 ; 223  fif.).  Besides 
the  final  draft  which  Parker  sent  to  Morgan  (Gil- 
christ 1936;  1,  No.  1),  we  now  have  two  earlier 
drafts ; 

1)  **Account ’of  Indian  Council  at  Tonawanda  . . . 
Iield  on  4th.  5tli,  6th,  7th  [Octolier,  1848]  for  the 
jiurpose  of  liearing  again  the  religious  code  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy.”  [incomplete.]  (Parker  Pa- 
pers, 95  A.P.S.) 

2)  Council  [of]  Six  Nations,  4th  October  1848 
[MS.  10  X 16  cm.,  32  pp.  folded  and  pinned  at  left, 
in  the  hand  of  Ely  S.  Parker.  Cf.  Morgan,  1901,  1; 
223,  footnote  2.]  [Parker  Papers,  A.P.S.  Seneca 
Indian  material.] 

The  latter  manuscript  came  to  the  Library  with 
various  Asher  Wright  items  from  A.  C.  Parker  in 
1949;  it  is  not  identical  with  any  published  version 
known  to  the  writer,  although  it  clearly  antecedes 
the  draft  from  which  Morgan  wrote.  I transcribed 
the  manuscript  and  carefully  checked  the  transcrip- 
tion with  the  original  and  with  Morgan  in  January 
of  1948,  and  have  noted  passages  which  Morgan 
amplifies.  It  may  be  important  to  print  this  docu- 
ment for  later  scholars  (see  appendix). 

Ely’s  rewards  came  in  friendship  and  prestige. 
An  old  Washington  contact,  Daniel  Webster,  ac- 
knowledged a gift  copy  of  ‘*The  League  of  the  . . . 
Irocpiois,”  which  he  had  yet  to  read  ; ‘*Your  nation 
has  always  been  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  any 
work  which  will  give  me  an  insight  into  their  char- 
acter, habits,  manners  and  religion  will  be  held  in 
value  by  me.”  (Webster  to  Parker,  155  A.P.S., 
June  19,  1851.) 

The  Tonawanda  Band  elevated  him  to  its  most 
important  office — Donihoga'wen’,  ‘’Doorkeeper”  of 
the  Confederacy,  which  carries  rank  of  Sachem, 
in  the  Wolf  Clan.  The  Buffalo  Courier  ran  a fine 
notice  of  the  Condolence  Council  at  which  the 
Oneidas,  Cayugas,  and  Tuscaroras  condoled  the 
death  of  John  Blacksmith,  chief,  and  put  the  “ant- 
lers of  office”  on  Ely’s  head  (Parker  Papers,  160, 
161,  166  in  September  of  1851). 

Let  us  leave  the  description  of  library  research 
materials  at  the  point  where  Ely  Parker  left  the 
reservation  and  ceased  to  be  a prime  ethnological 
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source  on  his  people  and  turn  to  otlier  considera- 
tions. 

Ill 

The  development  and  renewed  interest  in  Iro- 
quois studies  in  recent  years  has  contrihnted  theses 
subjects  for  doctoral  dissertations,  and  publication 
has  expanded.  Some  hnt  not  all  of  the  expanded 
interest  in  northeastern  ethnot^raphy  may  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Iroquois  Conference  : a good  deal 
of  it  has  been  appropriated,  since  the  Conference 
exists  to  provide  a forum  for  students  of  an  area 
and  to  promote  work  on  proldems  which  its  dis- 
cussions generate.  Examples  of  recent  essays  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  include  two  partici- 
pants at  conferences  on  Iroquois  studies,  and  one 
other  who  qualifies : 

Polenz,  Phillipa.  “Some  problems  in  the  nota- 
tion of  Seneca  dances”  (M.A.,  Columbia,  1947). 

Carse,  Mary  Rowell.  “The  Mohawk  Iroquois” 
(M.A.,  Yale, ’1947)  (Carse,  1949). 

Herman,  Mary  \V.  “A  reconstruction  of  ab- 
original Delaware  culture  from  contemporary 
sources”  (IM.A.,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, 1950)  (Herman,  1950). 

The  number  and  scope  of  doctoral  dissertations 
on  the  Iroquois  and  related  subjects  is  even  more 
striking.  The  latter  includes  subjects  and  persons 
who  took  an  M.A.  in  the  field  and  went  on.  Two 
dissertations  pursue  the  same  subject  at  different 
periods. 

Snyderman.  George  S.  “A  sociological  analysis 
of  Iroquois  Warfare”  (Ph.I).,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1948)  (Snyderman,  1949). 

Scheele,  Raymond.  “Warfare  of  the  Iroquois 
and  their  northern  neighbors  in  the  seventeenth 
century”  (Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1949). 

Tounsbury,  Floyd.  “Iroquoian  morphology” 
(Ph.D.,  Yale,  195(1)  (Lounshury,  1951). 

W'allace,  A.  F.  C.  “The  modal  personality 
structure  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians  ; as  revealed  by 
the  Rorschach  Test”  (Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1950)  (Wallace,  1951 ) . 

Still  another  dissertation  on  Iroquois  kinship  by 
Harry  W.  Basehart  is  pending  at  Harvard. 

Besides  some  titles  already  listed,  several  solid 
publications  reporting  earlier  work,  which  have 
appeared  recently,  deserve  notice.  For  its  general 
significance  to  history,  The  excavation  of  Stc 
Marie  / (Kidd,  1949)  ; a last  work  and  important 
ethnological  contribution,  Midunnter  rites  of  the 
Cayuga  Long  House  (Speck,  1949)  ; a basic  work 
on  acculturation,  Laiv  and  government  of  the 


Grand  River  Iroquois  (Noon,  1949)  ; a hiograiihy 
of  three  dimensions — history,  ethnology,  psychol- 
ogy — Ki)ig  of  the  DeUnvarcs : 'Teedyuscung  1700- 
1763  (Wallace,  1949)  ; a description  of  a musenm 
specimen,  which  called  forth  parallel  studies  in  his- 
tory, ethnology,  lingnistics,  and  political  structure 
(Fenton,  1950(7).  Within  the  present  year,  .Smith- 
sonian Institution  will  reaffirm  its  stake  in  Iro- 
quoian studies,  going  hack  to  1881 . with  publication 
of  two  major  monographs  (Wallace,  1951),  and 
the  Iroquois  Symposium  of  1949  (Fenton,  1951 ). 
Both  contain  introductory  statements  on  earlier 
studies  in  the  field. 

IV 

Needs  and  possibilities  of  fulfilling  them  are  re- 
lated to  work  already  accomplished  and  warrant 
mention  in  a progress  report.  In  ai>proaching  an- 
other conference  on  Iroquois  studies,  language, 
material  culture,  kinship,  folklore  of  the  treaty  pe- 
riod, myth  and  history  of  Blandsome  Lake’s  re- 
ligion, the  history  of  the  Seneca  Nation  and  of  the 
Grand  River  Iroquois — are  topics  which  seem  pro- 
ductive of  new  work  and  immediate  results. 

Topics  selected  should  also  have  wide  implica- 
tions and  interest  several  specialties  so  that  a 
single  theme  will  focus  discussion  and  each  session 
will  attract  persons  of  several  disciplines.  A study 
of  dialect  geography  is  well  under  way  and  can  he 
presented  so  as  to  interest  archeologists.  A study 
of  material  cidture  in  the  museum  and  in  the  field, 
which  is  badly  needed,  will  hel|)  the  archeologist 
interpret  his  materials ; so  will  a study  of  trade 
goods.  Kinship  happens  to  claim  the  attention  (^)f 
several  specialists  working  just  now  in  diverse 
places.  The  Indians  have  a considerable  folk  tra- 
dition of  what  took  place  at  treaties,  which  no  one 
has  related  to  the  claims  now  pending,  nor  have 
the  lawyers  found  a way  of  using  such  lore  which 
may  have  substantial  basis  in  fact.  I say  this  be- 
cause Deardorff  has  shown  how  closely  tire  Code 
of  Handsome  Lake  adheres  to  rvhat  contemporary 
journalists  record. 

The  Senecas  of  western  New  York  have  en- 
joyed self-government  for  a century,  as  have  the 
Six  Nations  on  Grand  River.  While  the  minute 
hooks  of  the  Seneca  Council  remain  in  private 
hands,  and  fire  often  has  consumed  what  inade- 
([uate  care  has  not  efifaced,  some  records  are  pre- 
served in  libraries  and  the  Nation  has  others.  The 
Indian  Office  at  Brantford,  Canada,  however,  has 
stored  in  its  basement  Minutes  of  the  Council  of 
the  Six  Nations  on  Grand  River  reaching  back 
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into  the  last  century.  These  should  be  studied 
or  at  least  calendared  and  filmed.  Here  are  ma- 
terials for  a social  history  of  factionalism,  which 
could  he  supjilemented  hy  field  work  after  the  man- 
ner of  Noon  ( 1049). 

New  field  work  is  always  attractive,  hut  re- 
lieated  field  work  hy  the  same  or  different  ])ersnns 
gets  results.  Some  work  among  the  Cayuga  Sen- 
eca of  northeastern  Oklahoma  hy  someone  already 
familiar  with  ceremonialism  in  Iroiiuoia,  if  under- 
taken soon,  may  catch  the  dying  lireath  of  the 
“three  sisters”  rites  in  “Indian  Territory.”  T made 
some  soundings  there  in  June  1950,  but  fuller 
work  could  be  done  by  one  with  fewer  commit- 
ments. 

Finally,  the  Iroquois  and  their  neighbors  cover 
a time  siian  of  three  centuries  and  have  had  more 
written  about  them  in  the  last  hundred  years  than 
any  other  American  Indian  peojile,  including  the 
Navaho  (Murdock,  1941:  109-115;  Rouse  and 
Coggin,  1948:  113-118).  During  three  centuries 
their  culture  has  undergone  remarkable  change 
which  is  abundantly  documented  ; their  culture  has 
also  demonstrated  amazing  stability.  Theoreti- 
cally, it  seems  more  imjiortant  to  explain  stability 
than  to  note  the  change. 

V 

Cross-cultural  currents  are  felt  beyond  the  limits 
of  a field  of  studies  through  publication  and  ex- 
change f)f  persons.  Those  rif  us  who  labor  in  the 
Iroquoian  field  like  to  think  that  we  advance 
knowledge  and  that  what  we  do  influences  work 
elsewhere.  Anthropologists  are  generally  familiar 
with  Kluckhohn’s  Navaho  field  work  to  which  he 
repeatedly  returns  from  forays  into  theory  and 
development  of  new  work  in  unknown  areas.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Russian  Re- 
search Center  at  Harvard  or  the  Ramah  Project 
among  the  Navaho  has  first  claim  on  his  affections, 
hut  the  former  undouliteclly  has  been  influenced  by 
methods  developed  in  Navaho  field  work.  This 
argument  for  prolonged  concentration  on  the  cul- 
ture of  an  area  is  ably  stated  by  Kroeber.  in  the 
Hnxley  Memorial  Lecture  of  1945:  “The  one 
projier  foundation  of  all  broader  studies  in  eth- 
nology as  in  history  is  the  precise,  intimate,  long- 
continued  examination  of  the  culture  of  an  area  or 
a period.  It  is  only  upon  such  detailed  examina- 
tion that  sound  comparisons  and  wide  inferences 
may  legitimately  be  based”  (Kroeber,  1945:  9). 

Some  notions  about  political  structure  and  meth- 
ods of  field  work,  which  the  writer  developed  over 


a long  period  of  field  and  library  study  among  the 
Six  Nations,  were  this  past  year  transferred  to  the 
study  of  Indian  self-government  and  factionalism 
in  three  divergent  tribal  cultures — Taos,  Klamath, 
and  Pdackfeet.  Each  field  situation  was  unique 
and  re(|uired  an  adjustment  of  techniques,  but  the 
main  principles  held.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  an  Iroipiois  broom  sweeps  Taos  plaza 
clean,  but  future  Iroijuois  studies  will  benefit. 

The  several  Iroquois  conferences  have  been  con- 
stantly refreshed  by  participation  of  workers  from 
other  areas.  De  Laguna’s  name  is  linked  to  the 
Alaskan  Northwest,  but  she  has  contributed  the 
sharpest  of  insights  to  the  discussion  of  Northeast- 
ern studies,  both  in  ethnology  and  archeology. 
The  Conference  has  also  welcomed  a Cornell  group 
on  two  occasions  whose  main  interest  lay  in  the 
Southwest.  Yoget  lirought  the  focus  on  kinship 
studies  from  the  Northern  Plains  to  McGill  Lhii- 
versity  and  began  work  at  neighboring  Caughna- 
waga. 

VI 

To  list  the  universities,  colleges,  museums,  li- 
braries, and  research  institutions  which  have  de- 
veloped and  sent  scholars  to  the  Iroquoian  field, 
or  to  take  part  in  the  Conferences  on  Iroquois  re- 
search, since  1945  would  amount  to  a roster  of  our 
]irinci])al  learned  institutions  between  Boston  and 
Chicago,  and  from  Washington  to  Ottawa.  Such 
information  has  aiqieared  in  the  register  of  attend- 
ance jHiblished  in  the  mimeographed  Proceedings 
of  the  Annual  Conferences  (Fenton  (ed.),  1949/i). 
All  of  these  institutions  have  contributed  person- 
nel and  field  funds  to  the  work  by  supporting  indi- 
vidual members  of  their  own  staff  without  benefit 
or  hindrance  from  a formal  organization.  The 
will  to  meet  annually  and  exchange  ideas  has  been 
the  guiding  force.  It  would  be  amiss,  however, 
not  to  mention  our  hosts.  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Congdon,  Chairman  of  the  Allegany  State  Park 
Commission,  and  Merle  H.  Deardorff  of  Warren, 
Pennsylvania,  who  annually  have  invited  the  Con- 
ference to  meet  at  Red  House  Lake  and  have  con- 
tributed to  the  comfort  and  jileasure  of  their  guests. 
Resides  their  own  institutions  and  personal  re- 
sources. projects  of  workers  in  the  Iroquoian  field 
have  received  support  from  the  Viking  Fund,  Inc. 
and  from  the  research  funds  of  the  American  Phil- 
osoi)hical  Society.  The  development  of  anthropo- 
logical studies  in  the  northeastern  area,  for  a fact, 
has  been  a vital  part  of  the  Society’s  Library  pro- 
gram since  1947. 
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APPENDIX 

Council  \of'\  Six  Nations  4th  October  1S4S 
[Ink  at  top] 

TMs.  10  X 16  cin..  32  pp.  folded  and  pinned  at  left, 
appears  to  be  in  the  hand  of  Ely  S.  Parker.  .See 
Morg-an.  League,  1 : 223  ff.  and  footnote  2,  p.  223., 
rnntaining  account  of  same  written  from  notes  hv 
E.  S.  Parker,  taken  October  4.  5,  6.  1343.  at  Tona- 
wanda.  Cf.  A.  C.  Parker,  Life  of  Oen’l.  Elv  S. 
Parker,  p.  251-261,  wliere  revelation  recital  is  dated 
October  2-3.  1845.  The  following  does  not  appear 
to  be  identical.] 

f Council  Six  Nats  fillegible]  [pencil] 

Ts  32  years  since  Prophet  died  . . . 

It  is  now  late  in  the  dav.  [Let  us?l  thank  the  4 
angels  & mv  Grandfather  who  knows  for  what  I am 
this  dav  laboring.  T will  now  commence  and  want 
vou  all  to  pav  good  attention.  & let  what  T sav  sink- 
in  voiir  minds.  T say  this  to  c-xhortf?]  Now  then 
Listen  Councillors,  women  & warriors.  T will  now' 
commence  but  T am  not  able  to  commencef  ff  alike 
on  all  occasions  r?]  Oyikna  he  was  yet  sick  \Cf. 
Morgan,  1 : 224.] 

He  had  been  sick  4 vears.  [He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  tell  us  (Ibid.)^  I had  always  resigned  mvself 
to  G Treat]  Sfpirit]  I dailv  returned  my  thanks  to 
G S for  the  return  of  the  [Skv  or  Starsf?)]/ 

[Ms.  p.  2] 

[When]  Night  came  I looked  through  my  cabin  & 
saw  .Stars  what  beauty  [?]  G.S.  w-orks.  [Ibid.,  225 
top,  clarifies  this  passage.]  T had  thanks.  I thought 
I could  not  live  to  see  another  Night  & I therefore 
returned  thanks.  [Heretofore  I have  been  [a]  little 
[w]rong  I now'  correct,  though  I am  conscious  I am 
yet  imperfect.)  It  came  to  pass  he  saw  he  w-as 
growing  worse.  His  daughter  w'as  in  stoop  [entry 
way  to  bark  house]  with  [her]  husband  [?]  He  told 
her  he  w'anted  to  see  his  relations — his  brother  Corn 
Planter  & Blacksnake.  He  want[ed]  to  speak  to 
them  they  were  sent  for  and  came  soon. 

Blacksnake  w'ent  right  up/ 

[Ms.  p.  3] 

& opened  his  bosom  & found  it  to  be  yet  w'arm.  The 
dew  W'as  just  getting  dry.  1/2  way  to  Noon  his  heart 
began  to  beat.  About  noon  he  opened  his  eyes. 
Blacks[nake]  spoke  & asked  him  if  he  was  in  [his] 
right  Mind ! At  noon  he  opened  again  & Black- 
[snake]  again  asked  him.  he  said  he  was.  B.  says 
what  did  you  see.  He  says  a Man  came  into  [the] 
stoop  & asked  me  to  come  out.  I was  sick  & could 
not  do  it.  I looked  out  and  saw  some  men.  I arose 
& went  out,  but  stepping  over  the  threshold  I fell 
they/  [Ms.  p.  4]/  caught  me.  They  were  3 Holy 
Men,  looked  alike  and  dressed  alike.  Paint  one  day 
old.  He  said  we  come  to  help  you.  They  had  shrubs. 


thev  said  take  fruit  [?  drink  ?]  ^ & eat.  this  is  Medi- 
cine. We  come  to  see  you,  you  are  barl  off.  we 
undersfand  how-  resigned  you  are  to  Great  .Spirit. 
How'  thankful  &c.  G.  .S.  sees  it  all.  You  think  often 
vou  cannot  see  another  night.  You  thank  to  see,  you 
thank  to  see  stars.  You  think  vou  can't  live  to  see 
any  more- — /[iMs.  p.  5]/  We  sent  by  G.  .S.  He 
maid [jfr]  us  his  servants  w'hen  he  created  earth  & 
man.  Since  w-e  have  watched  constantly  night  & 
day.  One  [of  us]  is  not  here.  You  mav  see  him. 
He  is  gone  to  G..S.  to  tell  him  what  is  doing.  G.  S. 
thinks  about  man.  that  it  is  good  for  vou  to  resign 
yourselves  to  him,  this  is  good.  He  orders  therefore 
you  get  w'ell  & use  Medicine  no  more.  You  tell  your 
relations  to  have  a festival  tomorrow-  at  noon  you 
shall  see  them.  They  did  so  they  were  faithful.  At 
noon  the  people  saw  him  coming,  & again  he  met 
them./  [Ms.  p.  6] 

You  must  travel  on  earth  again  & you  must  have 
something  to  tell  vour  relations.  They  are  great  sin- 
ners. This  never  happened  he  fore  since  creation. 
If  it  has  hannened  men  have  gone  astray,  this  will 
not  be  so.  We  sav  you  are  great  sinners.  G.  S.  did 
not  intend  it.  You  sin  greatly  in  getting  drunk. 
You  must  stop  says  G.  Spirit,  vour  creator.  Your 
ancestors  brought  vour  misery  on  you.  Thev  sinned 
greatly  & none  of  them  have  gone  to  heaven.  It 
[alcohol)  does  not  belong  to  you.  It  was  made  bv 
G.S.  for  white  man  & he  took  [it]  over  the  seaTPV 
[Ms.  p.  7]/  It  is  medicine  for  them,  thev  must  take 
it  3 times  a dav.  So  savs  G..S.  But  thev  pervert 
his  law  X'  break  it.  You  must  stop  it  S;  repent  of  it. 
It  is  i)0ssible  with  all  to  leave  it.  Old  folks  too. 
They  can  all  repent — So  he  said  thev  said.  G.S. 
wants  vou  to  reform  c'l-  bless  vour  cbildren.  You 
have  sinned  too  much,  & pollute  the  earth  his  w-ork. 
We  w'ill  tell  vou  four  great  things.  G.S.  never  in- 
tended for  Indian  & now  he  tells  vou.  At  first,  he 
intended  all  men  to  be  meek  & love  one  another  Pie 
kept  to  himself  how  lon.g  our  Should [?]  life  [life 
should  l)e : “withheld  from  man  the  number  of  his 
days”  [Morgan,  227)].  Pie  has  made  /[Ms.  p.  3]/ 
a road  for  each  in  his  life — 

It  is  very  w-rong  to  he  a w-itch.  It  is  sinful  & all 
must  repent — Tell  yotir  relations.  God  never  created 
such.  They  must  repent.  If  they  cant  do  it  in  pub- 
lic, it  will  be  sufficient  to  tell  you,  we  shall  hear,  if  she 
cant  do  that  let  here [.sfr]  make  a secret  repentance, 
we  shall  see  and  hear  also  G.S.  Y’ho  sees  all  things, 
that  will  be  sufficient.  If  thev  clout  repent  they  have 
2 deaths  & 2 sicknesses  (we  think) 


Morgan  writes  [p.  226);  “Each  held  in  bis  hand  a 
shrub  bearing  different  kinds  of  fruit.  One  of  them  ad- 
dressing me  said,  ‘We  have  come  to  comfort  and  relieve 
you.  Take  of  these  berries  and  eat ; they  will  restore  you 
to  health.  . . .’  ” 

- Morgan  has  “moon”  ; possibly. 
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liell  is  a place  of  misery  tliey  get  sick  on  Easter  & 
in  liell  I'hey  cant  go  to  lieavcn/|Ms.  ]>.  0]/  in  lidl 
tliey  are  burnt  to  ashes  & never  pass  ont  (we  think) 
'hell  your  relations,  that  they  must  not  say  he  is 
blessed,  for  he  docs  this  for  all. 

Great  Sin  G.  S.  never  intended  wlio[ever]  mar- 
ried to  deceive,  hut  he  faithful  & obedient.  Oinihatc 
I ?]  [enters]  it  is  had,  it  kills  great  marriage.  G.S. 
says  you  must  stop  & repent  Because  when  you  re- 
[lent,  you  die  easy.  This  G..S.  wants  of  you  alt.  lie 
made  2 lives,  & intended  to  he  married,  intended  to 
excel  I ?]  to  love  one  another.  This  is  right. 

Great  Sin  in  violating  G.S.  will  when  made  2 lives 
& ordered  to  fill  the  earth/[Ms.  p.  10]/  they  should 
have  children.  So  many,  hut  they  abuse  themselves 
& great  many  can  t[  ?]  sec  children.  Great  Sin  this — 
Mother  takes  daughter,  hecause  she  suffers  at  delivery 
& gives  merlicine  & destroys  organs.  She  kills  great 
many — G.  S.  says  this  must  stop  & repent.  .Some 
don’t  know  when  organs  destroyed.  They  have  hope 
to  do  good.  Some  want  child  when  grow  up  & cant. 
.She  must  adopt  child  & bring  up  as  hers  from  her 
womb.  This  is  right  & good. 

Another.  Some  will  conchule  to  do  good  to  all. 
this  is  right  & good 

[Ms.  p.  11]  Some  arc  ori)hans,  they  may  he  dirty 
Give  them  something  & tie  up  their  clothes  & rags, 
this  is  right  & good  G.S.  will  reward  them — 
/This  is  4 

\\T  tell  you  chiefs  .Sin  Great  .Sin  in  selling  land. 
(d.S.  did  not  flesign  lands  should  he  sold.  Therefore 
Great  .Sin,  now  only  rose  [reserwitions]  left.  'N^ou 
must  hold  them  in  trust  for  children  this  is  all  it  is 
right  & gof)d.  Great  sinner  who  sells,  must  not  sell — 

Great  .S|)irit  ordained  marriage  because  it  is  great 
thing  to  bring  up  Children.  Parents  must  contract 
if  young  have  parents  [Old  people  arrange  marriage]. 
Idiey  must  look  for  a match.  This  he  ordained  Old 
folks  hring  um[Them]  together/[Ms.  p.  12]/  Tf 
they  cant  agree.  Old  folks  must  settle.  If  they 
cant  possibly  agree,  they  may  separate  in  friend- 
ship— Tf  they  get  chiklren  thev  must  he  thankful 
to  G..S.  & kind  to  children — Old  folks  did  right  in 
this  matter  & G..S.  renews  them  & wants  Parents  to 
give  good  instruction  to  children  & teach  them  right 
& children  must  listen  & obey.  It  is  not  right  when 
Parents  commence  talking  for  child  to  he  ohstinatc  & 
break  in  & say  T will  have  my  w'av.  This  is  rong 
[.n’r].  It  makes  Parents  feel  had  & poor  & will  make 
them  shed  tears  & we  think  it  is  hard,  it/[Ms.  p.  1.3]/ 
will  drive  many  to  hell.  It  hurneth[?]  minds.  This 
is  reason  he  now  talks  & exhorts  to  repent  & wants 
marriage  to  go  smoothly.  When  they  are  separated 
hv  death,  this  is  good  hecause  she  has  been  faithful. 
Children  when  grow  up  must  he  married  & get 
grandchildren,  it  will  make  grand|)arents  so  ha[)py — 
They  must  he  supported.  They  will  depend  on  you 
because  strong.  This  G.  S.  ordains.  Children  must 


not  abuse  parents  or  their  old  ancestors.  G.  .S.  says 
love  & revere  them. 

[Ms.  p.  14] 

When  children  get  married  & do  well,  they  must 
visit  their  parents,  it  makes  | the]  parents  so  happy,  this 
is  right. 

It  is  wrong  to  throw  away  your  children.  When 
folks  i)art  great  many  things  are  said.  Very  had, 
they  get  chiM  & [lart  Man  marries  again  & gets 
another  child  & [larts  this  is  very  great  sin.  You 
must  leave  more  than  twice.  If  you  [ ] eve 

dont  know  that  they  can  see  G.  Spirit.  He  says  this 
imist  not  he.  You  must  take  care  your  children  . . 

Again — They  said  it  is  wrong  to  he  a had  Mother 
in  Law/[Ms.  p.  15]/  Old  woman  must  not  give  had 
instructions  to  her  daughter  to  al)use  her  husband — 
This  wrong  & must  he  stopped.  Says  G.S.  Husband 
& wife  love  one  another. 

Another  Great  .Sin  to  commit  adultery  Wrong 
to  he  selfish  & to  get  more  than  share.  4'his  must  he 
sto])i>cd  for  it  is  wrong,  says  G.S.  He  sets  had  ex- 
ami>le.  Young  folks  will  folhjw. 

•Sometimes  when  marriefl.  Parents  f|uarrel  over 
children.  This  is  wrong  Children  hear  & understand, 
& sometimes  feel  had  & conclude  to  go  home  & then 
parents  feel  had/[Ms.  p.  16]/  This  must  be  stopped 
says  G.S. 

It  is  you  understand  our  rule  to  stop  at  Noon  the 
forejiart  Day  is  Gods,  latter  part  day  belongs  to 
dei)arted.  Recollect  what  I have  said  respecting  mar- 
riage. I thank  yon  all  for  your  attendance,  Coun- 
sellers,  warriors  & women.  At  this  time  of  day  I 
return  thanks.  [C/.  Morgan,  p.  230  mid,] 

Webster  siiol;e  & returned  thanks  to  preacher,  and 
says  that  it  is  custom  to  do  so  & they  must  submit 
[?  sus])cnd]  Very  thankful  what  they  heard  Counsel- 
lors shook  the  hands  of  Johnson  Grand  High  Priest 
/[Ms.  ]).  17]/returning  thanks 

Webstr.  spoke  return  thanks  & gave  notice  that 
all  join  in  a festival  of  joy  & praise  to  Great  .Spirit 

Then  come  the  Grand  religious  Dance  [Great 
Feather  Dance]  and  then  the  feast 
Translated  to  this  place  [ink]  ^ 

Oct  5th  Opened  by  Webster  a Thanksgiving 
.S])eech — to  G.S.  Prophet,  Warriors,  women  & 
children — ■ 

.Speech  Johnson. — Relations  uncover  your  heads. 
At  this  time  of  day  we  again  meet  as  several  nations 
around  council  fire.  My  counsellors  are  around  me, 
regularly  appointed  Thanks  have  been  returned  to 
G.S.  He  now  sees  us  gathered  & hears  us.  This  he 
loves  to  see.  good  to  one  another.  Let  us  he  kind 

^ It  is  evident  that  from  these  rough  notes  was  tran- 
scribed a fuller  account  of  the  proceedings  from  which 
Morgan  wrote  the  account  in  the  League.  Webster  is 
probably  the  Onondaga  speaker  of  the  period,  and  Johnson 
is,  of  course,  Soshe'ozma' , “Great  burden  strap,”  Hand- 
some Lake’s  grandson  of  Tonawanda,  Jemmy  Johnson. 
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to  one  another.  It  is  near  noon,  I must  stop  at 
noon/[Ms.  p.  18]/  You  again  see  me  as  you  prayed 
yesterday.  G.S.  has  preserved  lug  [long?]  life.  I 
am  grateful.  I return  thanks  to  G.S.  to  see  you  all 
to  day.  G.S.  has  ijreserved  your  lives. 

1 salute  4 Angels.  I shall  relate  what  they  re- 
vealed. I salute  my  Grandfather.  He  used  to  preach 
what  I am  about  going  to  say.  I occupy  his  {)lace. 
I salute  G.S.  This  is  right.  I commence,  Counsel- 
lors chiefs  warriors  & women,  Listen  to  good  instruc- 
tion. I entreat  to  understand  and  consider  how  much 
GS  says  we  have  sinned. 

He  first  prohibits  drunkenness.  This  is  now  car- 
ried on  by  some.  It  displeases  G.S.  I will  com- 
mence now — They  said  it  was  not  right  to  dispute 
between  married  people  when  child  is  laying  between 
them.  Child  is  just  from  G.S.  & pure  & hears  & feels 
bad  & goes  home.  Great  many  children  die  in  this 
way.  They  said  it  was  a great  sin  when  child  born,  & 
seem  to  love  great  deal,  & woman  grows  jealous  & 
loves  too  much,  G.S,  says  wrong  & must  repent. 
This  they  said — 

Again  they  say,  it  is  wrong  to  commit  adultery. 
He  designed  to  have  villages.  Man  goes  one  village 
to  another  & soon  inquires  about  women.  That  is 
wrong  & must  stop  says  G.S. 

Sometimes  man  go  hunting  in  woods  gone  great 
while,  come  back  find  wife  got  another  husband  this 
is  wrong  must  stop  says  G.  Spir/[Ms.  p.  19]/ 

Again  they  say  it  is  rong  when  woman  got  child 
to  punish  much  Must  not  strike  or  whip.  This  is 
rong.  G.S.  did  not  intend  so.  Must  use  water  to 
punish.  This  is  not  wrong.  Plunge  under  water, 
child  says  be  good,  then  stop.  It  is  rong  to  punish 
after  repen [t]  So  they  said.  Again  it  was  indended 
Man  should  not  know  the  number  of  his  days.  Some 
do  not  live  at  all[?].  Some  live  little,  difference  in 
folks,  when  folks  die,  it  is  good  to  look  at  (the)  dead 
close  to  face  & talk  what  they  intend  to  do  that  sur- 
vive & that  they  may  meet  hereafter.  Dead  will 
hear.  So  they  said.  (Nowadays  we  do  not  do  so. 
It  is  bad.) 

Listen  Counsellors,  I commence  what  they  said 
G.S.  made  for/ 

[Ms.  p.  20]/  folks  one  earth.  Amusements  to  folks — 
because  he  want  all  good  on  earth  & every  thing  to 
grow  so  long  earth  lasts.  This  he  wants.  On  sur- 
face ground  grow  berries.  When  ripe  folks  must 
praise  God  & thank  him  with  amusement.  Again 
G.S.  made  all  we  live  on  & wants  all  to  be  thankful 
for  it.  When  it  produces  Men  must  thank  & praise 
God.  This  he  wants  & ordained.  Children  must  be 
first.  Their[^m]  is  Grand  Religious  dance.  Feast 
must  consist  of  Green  things.  Their  names,  when 
got  no  names,  must  first  proclaim.  iMust  continue  4 
days,  so  they  said — ■ 

Grand  religious  first  till  noon  not  after.  Next  day 
Grand  Thanksgiving  till  Noon  [refers  to  Goneo’o, 


Drum  Dance].  Next  day  thunder[?]  Songs  [Per- 
sonal Chant?].  Ne.xt  day/[Ms.  j).  21]/  betting  all 
till  noon — Again,  we  must  salute  Grandfather [s], 
they  attend  to  all  earth  & what  we  live  on,  [the] 
'rinmder  Song  is  theirs  & tobacco — Again,  what 
we  live  on  we  must  thank  because  we  are  related. 
4'he  Earth  is  our  Mother.  It  must  be  day  when  we 
thank  what  we  live  on  & their  Sisters.  It  must  not 
be  night. 

Listen,  Again  what  G.S,  wants.  We  have  cold. 
This  is  because  men  must  hunt  to  live  upon  & dress 
[or  dance?]  amuse  themselves  5 day  February  must 
commence  Grand  Festival  last  3 [8?]  days.  All  my 
ceremonies  must  be  performed,  through  the  village. 
If  person  want  anything  they  can  do  then.  [Dream 
obligations.]  First  day  Children  Grand  religious 
dance.  Proclaiming  names/  [Ms.  p.  22]/  carry 
children  through  village.  So  they  say.  3 days  up 
there  feast  to  G.S.  [Copyist’s  mark]  3 days  more 
thanks  to  G.S.  Last  day  Thunder  [Adonwen’  ?] 
Lastly  our  live  upon  [Tonwisas] — All  done  in  Day 
[time] — This  is  Counsellors  duty.  G.  S.  made  it — 

Again  let  me  tell  you  what  happened  when  we  began 
to  hear  4 angels  saw  us  all,  & saw  what  was  going 
on.  Prophet  Looked  from  above  when  he  saw  as  if 
a crowd,  out  of  it  came  a naked  man,  all  hanging  on 
& muddy,  they  asked  him  what  he  thought,  he  said 
hard.  They  said  he  was  drunkard  whiskey  did  it. 
Again  he  saw  come  2 women  naked,  weeds  shining 
out  of  hole,  he  said  he  saw,  and  thought  hard. 
They  say  you  said  women  know  onuhate — [oiioict, 
love  magic]  /[Ms.  p.  23]/ 

They  aint  fit  to  go  into  crowd  .So  they  said.  They 
said  watch  & look  He  saw  man,  meat  in  lioth  hands. 
They  say  look  at  that  he  say[w]  a woman  sitting 
gathering  all  things  about  her  He  thought  hard. 
They  say  she  is  stingy.  .She  cant  spare  anything 
She  never  can  leave.  So  it  happens  Again  they  said 
tis  wrong  we  hear  some  say  liquor  is  not  bad  tis  in 
food,  we  think  they  had  better  try  it.  Let  drunkards 
hold  council  & opposite  opposed  to  drunkards,  let 
them  have  feast.  Soon  the  drunkards  have  fuss. 
Great  difference.  Its  bad.  .Some  think  they  stop 
when  they  begin  to  die — this  is  rong,  if  they  dont 
repent  when  they  die,  they  never  can/ [Ms.  p.  24] 
be  cured  by  medicine.  G.S.  will  not  help,  he  is  lost 
.So  they  said. — - 

I do  not  speak  all — I am  sorry.  They  said  Look 
on  earth  he  saw  Some  water  on  Earth.  They  asked 
if  he  saw  he  said  he  did.  He  thought  it  human  blood. 
They  say  it  will  be  so  if  person  dont  stop  drinking 
Brother  kill  brother  when  drunk.  Sober  he  finds 
killed.  We  think  this  will  be  so  they  said. 

Again  we  see  costly  house,  white  folks.  He  saw 
jail  & h'etters  & rope  & whip  all  he  saw.  'Fhey  say 
we  think  drunkard  feels  this  they  dont  stoj).  So  it 
happened.  G..S.  says  therefore  slop  .So  they  said 
And  it  is  happened. — 
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Again  see  how  many  parties,  he  see  meetings  great 
many  all  dont  want  good  instrnction/[Ms.  p.  25]/they 
like  drink.  Again  see  another  meeting  men  & 
women  all  mixed. — 

All  dont  want  good  instruction,  they  have  wandered 
again  .See  i\leeting.  They  Say  So  many  they  are  half 
inclined  half  stoji  drink  So  they  said. — Again  see 
Aleeting,  they  say  so  many  want  good  instruction  to 
flourish  we  love  them. — You  are  split  up,  we  see 
it  all,  so  they  said — You  got  great  many  needs 
[luorifi?].  Friends  meet  & tell  one  another  how 
much  they  will  do,  we  love[?]  such.  Again  we  see 
another  2 friends  talking,  they  disagree,  [which  ?j  is 
hard,  to  disagree  they  must  separate,  cant  go  together 
.So  they  said — Persons  disagree  cant  go  walk  to- 
gether.— /[Ms.  p.  26] 

They  saw  that  man  ever  displeasing  G.S.  They 
say  we  think  a great  many  will  perish  to  G.S.  law 
of  having  sold[?J  & water  & Fire.  May  freese 
[s'/f],  drown  & burn  all  drunkards.  So  they  told  us, 
it  is  happened  our  relations  how  many  freese,  drown 
& burn — They  said  great  deal  against  liquor[.^]. 
They  said  if  person  dont  stop  drinking  we  think  they 
will  yet  be  alive  when  punishm[ent]  will[?]  begin  to 
torment  the[m]  this  is  so 

Again — When  dont  do  right  they  are  put  in  jail. 
You  must  not  steal  it  is  rong.  It  is  rong  to  be  proud 
& vain.  G.S.  all  persons  must  praise  & thank  me 
for  what  they  hav  All  men  created  equal,  hut  dif- 
ferent in  property  &c — / 

I Ms.  p.  27]  & Mind  this  was  intended  by  G..S. 
Prophet  was  rejected  at  Cold  .Spring.  He  concluded 
to  go  to  Tonawanda  to  his[?]  relations  my  mother 
is  buried,  I will  go  & be  buried  by,  hr  [her  ?].  Angels 
said  it  was  hard.  We  told  you  that  they  would  re- 
ject you,  we  know  you  want  to  go  to  'honawanda, 
we  are  willing  & wish  you  well,  we  will  not  leave, 
for  we  think  it  to  be  true  that  we  are  sent  by  God, 
we  will  go  with  you,  & if  you  are  left  alone  we  wdll 
not  leave  you.  It  was  customary  to  have  dances 
when  he  preached  appointed  a day  for  he  knew  when 
the  angels  came — He  said  X [copyist’s  mark  in  ink] 
at  one  time  that  they  told  him  You  dont  know  what 
is  doing  above  the  brothers  are  having  a great  dis- 
pute/[Ms.  p.  28]/ 

Devil  tells  G.  S.  he  owns  all  Earth,  They  all  talk 
of  me.  they  call  me  God  & you  Devil  Your  Creator 
says,  it  is  mine.  I made,  you  did  not  help  me.  I 
made  man,  you  did  not  help  me.  It  is  mine  for  I 
made  all  things  for  Man  So  . G..S.  says  Your  Cre- 
ator thinks  He  will  bring  from  Earth  his  part[?]of[?] 
They  say  tell  your  folks  that  tell  Counsellors  be 
strong  we  are  afraid  Devil  go  to  Earth  & take 
fiddle  & cards.  Put  folks  on  guard,  let  the  Counsel- 
lors be  vigilant  & keep  G..S.  law  good.  His  law  is 
as  lasting  as  the  Earth  [ ?]  So  they  said. /[Ms. 
p.  29] 


When  religious  gatherings  & folks  go  to  meet  Devil 
runs  & whispers  in  ear  not  to  go.  He  says  You 
may  do  this.  He  follow's  to  door  & sometimes  bring 
back  & stops  out  of  doors.  Sometimes  in  doors  he 
w'ont  let  them  dance.  'I'his  is  so. — Again  they  said 
it  is  great  sin  to  be  tale  bearer.  It  grows  upon  them. 
A person  says  such  a one  says  so  of  you  . She  tells 
another  & it  grows  till  it  is  very  large  when  it  gets 
home.  This  must  be  stopped  & repent  says  G.S. 
When  anyone  wishes  repent,  let  them  think  of  G.S. 
& do  so.  If  person  says  bad  of  another  think  of 
G.S.  & keep  still  this  is  right.  It  must  be  repented 
off  all  days  of  life.  So  much  for  this — /[Ms.  p.  30]/ 

Folks  say  look  to  East.  Did  you  see  Party  [?]  I 
did  what  you  think 

1 le  saw  as  far  could  reach  the  rising  of  steam,  these 
were  from  distillings,  they  cant  be  drunk  up 

Again  our  brother  Little  Beard  wanted  to  do  right 
ahvays.  He  sent  w'ord  by  [the]  Prophet  his  father 
what  he  yet  lacked  of  good.  'I'hey  sent  word  back 
that  they  had  heard.  He  was  a hard  man  he  had  2 
minds,  he  must  have  but  one.  It  is  not  good  to  have 

2 for  we  have  had  1 given  us.  WhenProphet  died 
he  embraced  Christian  religion.  This  proved  he  had 
2 minds.  They  saw  great  ways  in  future. — Again  it 
happened  I may  be  wrong  They  say  look  to  Buf- 
falo. It  was  once  a/  [Ms.  p.  31]/  [very  dim]  fine 
settlement,  good  dancing  house.  He  saw  a settlement 
done[?]  Long  since  lived  there,  high  weeds[?] 
Look  Buffalo  He  saw  Ground[?]  [?]  loose,  noth- 
ing solid  We  fraid  commence [?]  there  to  go  wrong. 
'I'his  has  happened  'I'hey  have  said  great  many 
things  happened. 

Again — look  to  Allegany.  He  looked  at  Cold 
Spring  & saw  a great  council  ^“F.nteredl?]  Parker," 
written  in  ink  vertically  over  the  pencil  script,  evi- 
dently by  Ely  Parker  when  he  had  transcribed  the 
note  book.]  & aged[?]  Man  a great  many  boats 
filled  with[?]  barrls[?]  whiskey  He  was  [ 
told?]  What  you  see  is  Devil  who  commenced  work 
since  you  went  away  They  said  liquor  was  not  made 
for  Indians  [?]  X 

Councellors,  Chiefs,  warriors  & women[?]  I rest, 
I thank  you  & Great  Spirit  jjreaching  I got  one  day 
[more]  I want  you  to  come  earlv.  1 come  early. 

[End] 
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On  October  5,  6,  and  7,  1950,  the  Sixth  Confer- 
ence on  Iroquois  Research  met  at  Allegany  State 
Park,  in  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  as  guests 
of  the  Allegany  State  Park  Commission.  Previous 
conferences  had  consisted  of  professional  and  ama- 
teur students  of  all  phases  of  Iroquois  life,  and  the 
groiq)  had  met  as  one  body  to  discuss  various  ap- 
proaches to  a deeper  knowledge  of  Iroijuois  eth- 
nology and  archeology.’-  The  great  virtues  of  these 
meetings  were  the  informal  nature  of  the  pajiers 
and  discussions,  and  the  consideration  of  problems 
in  all  fields  by  a mixed  group  of  ethnologists,  arche- 
ologists, and  historians.  The  fragmentation  of  the 
field  into  separate  disciplines  was  avoided,  and  the 
essential  unity  of  Iroquoian  anthropology  main- 
tained in  a group  of  specialists  with  quite  divergent 
interests.  The  archeologist  might  he  drawn  as 
deei)ly  into  a discussion  of  Onondaga  personality 
studies  as  into  a discourse  on  Mohdwk  pottery 
types.  I'he  various  facets  of  a science  as  applied  to 
a single  area  and  field  were  considered  as  a unity, 
and  these  meetings  seemed  to  answer  in  part  the 
problem  of  the  progressive  breakdown  of  commu- 
nication between  physical  anthropologists,  histo- 
rians, archeologists,  ethnologists,  linguists,  and 
students  of  personality. 

In  1950  we  divided  the  meeting  into  two  con- 
current programs,  one  centered  about  archeology, 
one  about  ethnology.  This  seemed  necessary  be- 
cause of  certain  failures  in  the  program  based  on 
an  integrated  view  of  Iroquois  studies,  hut  the  split 
program  lacked  the  broad  scojie  of  earlier  meet- 
ings. Some  other  solution  is  iieeded,  in  the  future, 
to  the  prolilem  of  a single  meeting  which  can  give 
equal  emphasis  to  each  discipline  concerned  with 

* Research  was  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from 
the  Phillips  Library  Fund  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

1 Mimeographed  Proceedings  of  previous  conferences 
were  prepared  by  William  N.  Fenton.  The  first  was  issued 
and  distributed  by  the  Allegany  State  Park  Commission 
(1945),  the  second  (1946)  and  fourth  (1948)  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  third  was  issued  for  the 
Conference  by  Peabody  Museum,  East  India  Marine  Hall, 
Salem,  Massachusetts.  I wish  to  acknowledge  my  use  of 
notes  prepared  at  the  meetings  by  Alargaret  Pjlaker  of  the 
Lhiited  States  National  Museum. 


the  study  of  Iroquoian  communities.  This  prob- 
lem was  largely  a practical  one  at  the  Iroquois  con- 
ferences, hilt  is  of  wide  significance  rather  than  a 
local  difficulty.  Some  discussion  of  this  shortcom- 
ing may  explain  the  division  of  the  1950  meeting 
and  suggest  the  type  of  community  of  scholarship 
engaged  in  Iro(|uois  research. 

Membership  at  the  meetings  has  always  included 
more  specialists  in  archeology  than  in  other  fields, 
and  this  disparity  has  been  reflected  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  discussion  devoted  to  archeology  at  all 
hut  the  First  Conference.  As  in  other  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Woodlands,  archeology  in  the  Irocpiois 
area  is  better  financed  than  ethnology.  A larger 
personnel  spend  a larger  research  time  on  archeo- 
logical problems.  Amateur  students  and  collectors 
are  more  numerous  and  their  time,  energy,  and 
mentality  are  valuable  resources  to  the  profes- 
sional. Despite  the  fact  that  archeological  research 
is  generally  more  expensive  than  ethnological  field 
work,  trained  observers  in  archeology  seem  to  he 
increasing  at  the  expense  of  their  Iirethren. 
Ideally,  the  two  disciplines  should  he  as  the  faces 
of  a coin,  complementary  points  of  view  of  a single 
intellectual  endeavor,  hut  their  divergence  has  lie- 
come  increasingly  conspicuous  in  recent  years. 
The  emphasis  on  their  common  ground  and  inter- 
relationships has  been  a basic  theme  of  the  Iroquois 
Conference. 

In  many  respects  both  archeology  and  ethnology 
seem  to  he  separating  more  from  this  essentially 
conservative  view  of  their  roles.  Ethnologists 
show  less  interest  in  material  culture  and  more  old- 
fashioned  subjects,  while  extending  their  research 
into  borderline  fields  which  greatly  enlarge  the 
scope  of  their  studies.  The  training  of  an  ethnolo- 
gist has  become  an  increasingly  difficult  and  subtle 
business,  with  great  concentration  in  techniques 
and  approaches  drawn  from  non-anthro[)ological 
science,  and  less  attention  to  linguistic  techniques 
and  the  whole  fields  of  prehistory  and  human  biol- 
ogy. Archeology  in  the  Eastern  Woodlands  has 
come  to  a much  later  maturity,  and  is  still  in  the 
throes  of  a complete  reintegration.  Increasingly 
elaborate  field  and  laboratory  techni(|ues  are  ap- 
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plied  to  tlie  elucidation  of  more  specific  and  limited 
problems,  and  interpretations  are  not  always  at  a 
high  level  of  generalization.  Each  archeological 
project  seems  to  require  new  ai)plications  of  tech- 
nique and  the  elaborate  description  and  comparison 
of  many  details  of  material  culture  before  very  sig- 
nificant conclusions  can  he  drawn.  Since  archeol- 
ogists are  dealing  entirely  with  Iroquois  studies  in 
progress,  with  projects  far  from  completion,  the 
broad  meanings  of  Iroquois  archeology  are  at 
present  hard  to  discern. 

Because  of  the  larger  number  of  archeologists 
present  and  because  of  the  primarily  data-gathering 
stage  of  their  work  at  the  present  time,  earlier  con- 
ferences were  too  largely  devoted  to  discussion 
of  their  topics.  In  some  cases  discussion  of  ethno- 
logical and  historical  topics  was  ahhreviated  be- 
cause one  subject,  prehistoric  material  culture,  had 
taken  so  much  time.  The  archeologist,  on  one 
hand,  could  often  see  little  relevance  of  the  eth- 
nologist’s work  to  his  own  research,  and  realized 
all  too  well  the  difficulty  of  projecting  contempo- 
rary Iroquoian  community  studies  onto  archeo- 
logical sites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ethnologist 
was  impressed  with  the  apparently  myopic  view  of 
the  archeologist,  and  his  preoccupation  with  pot- 
tery types,  stylistic  distinctions,  and  restricted  the- 
oretical frameworks,  all  involved  in  time-consum- 
ing discussion.  The  geographical  extent  of  the 
Iro((Uoian  ethnologists’  field  is  limited  by  the  num- 
ber of  Irocjuoian-speaking  communities,  hut  Iro- 
(|uoia  is  a realm  of  unknown  hounds  to  the  arche- 
ologist. The  difficulty  of  deciding  what  archeo- 
logical data  are  pertinent  to  Iroquois  studies  and 
the  sparsity  of  good  information  from  Five  Na- 
tions sites  led  to  the  introduction  of  much  material 
which  seemed  totally  irrelevant  to  many  non- 
specialists, again  at  great  expense  of  discussion 
time.  An  increasing  emphasis  on  archeology  at 
each  annual  conference  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
split  program  with  the  hope  that  one  meeting  de- 
voted com|)letely  to  archeology  coidd  clear  enough 
ground  to  i)ermit  a more  balanced  jwogram  at 
future  meetings. 

Spatial  and  temporal  limits  in  extinct  material 
culture  which  correspond  in  degree  and  magnitude 
to  surviving  linguistic  and  cultural  distinctions  do 
not  exist  in  the  Northeast.  Attempts  to  define  a 
complex  which  we  can  label  “Iroquois”  and  can 
contrast  with  definitions  labeled  “Delaware,”  “Fort 
Ancient,”  etc.,  have  so  far  met  with  failure.  The 
archeologist  seems  to  he  lahoring  with  the  material 
culture  equivalents  of  the  linguist’s  isoglosses  and 


sub-dialects,  rather  than  with  distinctive  culture 
complexes  of  the  order  of  language  families  and 
languages.  Em])irically  (judging  l)y  the  study  of 
archeological  materials  in  conte.xt  from  ]moperly 
conducted  excavations  ) the  most  minute  details  in 
form,  decorative  style,  and  technology  of  archeo- 
logical objects  were  culturally  hound,  and  free  vari- 
ation is  often  hard  to  detect  by  even  the  most  mi- 
croscopic study  of  very  large  samjdes.  Several 
distinct  sub-traditions  may  he  found  in  the  same 
community  conqdex,  hut  each  had  very  limited 
geographical  and  temporal  existence.  Relation- 
ships between  these  numerous  and  sharply  delim- 
ited stereotypes  are  hard  to  discover.  Successive 
styles  in  the  same  area  may  resemble  one  another 
closely,  yet  intermediary  forms  which  connect 
them  are  known  only  as  small  samples  from  minor 
sites,  and  seem  to  represent  revolutionary  transi- 
tions ; the  melting  of  one  cidtural  mode,  a moment 
of  flux,  and  the  freezing  of  new  and  old  traits  into 
a new  stereotype.  Each  of  these  stereotypes,  as 
represented  by  pot  types,  ]iipe  styles,  hone  tool 
types,  burial  forms,  and  other  material  culture 
traits,  was  not  restricted  to  one  community  or  yet 
co-extensive  with  any  large  segment  of  Iro([uoia. 
In  many  cases  it  appears  certain  that  complexes  of 
such  minor  stereotypes  characterized  tribal  grou])s 
or  social  units  of  equal  size  at  specific  time  periods 
(one  or  more  generations  in  duration),  and  that 
such  complexes  varied  with  time,  space,  and  socio- 
political organization. 

1 nterrelatiomships  Ijetwecn  neighboring  com- 
plexes of  this  type  are  apparent  yet  do  not  gener- 
ally present  a rational  pattern.  The  total  of  such 
blocks  of  traits  (each  made  up  of  details  contempo- 
raneous in  one  social  group)  does  not  present  a set 
of  common  equivalents  which  we  can  call  Iroquois. 
Neither  does  such  a block  always  contrast  more, 
with  a similar  complex  from  a nearby  non-Iro- 
([uoian  community,  than  with  other  complexes  of 
Iroquoian-speaking  peoples.  Mohawk  material 
may  resemble  Mahican  and  IMimsee  more  than  it 
does  Onondaga  or  Susquehannock.  Both  Erie 
and  zA.ndaste-Susquehannock  apear  to  have  adopted 
shell-tempering  in  ]iottery  from  a non-Iroquoian 
(?)  culture  of  the  upper  Allegheny  Valley,  hut  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  other  ceramic  and  non- 
ceramic culture  traits  which  were  transferred  in 
the  same  period.  Sjiecific  pottery  decorative  motifs 
which  developed  in  Andaste-Susquehannock  com- 
munities of  the  late  j)rehistoric  period  were  adopted 
l)y  Munsee  and  by  a poorly-known  culture  of  the 
upper  Allegheny  Valley,  yet  other  evidence  of  in- 
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tlueiK'c  lielween  these  groups  is  tenuous.  Mohawk 
and  ( tnondaga  contrast  much  more  strongly  in 
hone-tool  types  than  in  pottery.  Seneca  and  Cay- 
uga seem  closely  related  by  linguistic  and  ethno- 
logical criteria,  yet  their  fossil  material  cultures 
rejiresent  quite  distinct  traditions.  Their  styles 
are  intermingled  in  some  early  historic  sites  in  a 
puzzding  fashion,  and  are  found  sc])arate  in  others: 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  modified  one  another 
in  later  Seneca  and  Cayuga  sites.  ( )nondaga  sites 
ill  New  York  seem  to  give  one  of  the  clearest  pic- 
tures of  a conijilex  coextensive  with  a trilial  unit, 
and  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  tribal 
culture.  Canadian  archeology,  however,  presents 
ns  with  two  close  relatives  of  Onondaga  material 
culture  ill  other  areas,  with  detailed  incoiisist- 
eucies  which  iirevent  any  reasonable  inter|)retatinn 
of  all  three  at  the  present  time.  Huron  material 
culture  ajipears  as  the  tremendously  ahundaiit 
product  of  a dense  jiopulation,  occiqrying  a large 
cnlture-area  of  the  Iroquoian  speaking  world  in 
the  late  prehistoric  jieriod ; its  antecedents  are 
either  unknown  or  not  yet  recognized. 

A three-dimensional  study  of  late  prehistoric 
and  historic  cultural  materials  from  the  whole  of 
the  Five  Nations-Huron  area  and  some  of  its 
liorders  is  still  the  main  desideratum  to  future 
knowledge  of  Iroipiois  iirehistory.  Knowledge  of 
geographical  distributions  of  cultural  assemblages 
and  careful  segregation  by  time  levels  are  C(|ually 
essential  to  this  ])rogram.  The  difficnlt  problem 
of  Iro(|uois  culture  areas  first  presented  itself  as  a 
major  (jnestion  at  the  Third  Iroquois  Conference 
(1947).  After  the  conference,  eight  participants, 
representing  eight  distinct  regions  of  the  area  cen- 
tered about  the  Five  Nations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  met  for  four  days  at  Rochester  in 
disenssion  of  Iro(|uois  and  Huron  pottery  tyjies 
and  their  distributions.-  Richard  S.  MacNei.sh 
had  been  engagecl  for  nearly  a year  in  the  study  of 
collections  already  in  existence,  and  the  meeting 
was  in  part  a stock  taking  of  available  data.“  Mo- 
hawk, Onondaga,  Seneca,  Huron,  and  Susquehan- 
nock  seemed  to  admit  characterization  at  several 
different  time  periods.  An  evolutionary  series  of 
pottery  types,  on  a tentative  basis,  was  possible  for 


- 'Flic  Committee  nn  Iroquois  Ceramics,  which  met  on 
October  27,  28,  and  29  at  Rochester.  William  A.  Ritcliie 
kept  the  minutes  at  these  sessions. 

MacNeish’s  survey  was  sponsored  by  the  Indiana  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Museum  of  Anthropology  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  His  report  will  be  published  in 
^liiicrica)!  Antiquity  in  the  near  future. 


each  on  the  basis  of  data  availalile.  Cayuga  and 
Oneida  were  poorly  known,  hut  preliminary  state- 
ments about  their  archeological  characteristics  in 
the  early  historic  period  were  possible.  Erie,  Neu- 
tral, and  some  other  groups  known  to  history  were 
not  certainly  identifiable  anywhere  in  the  arche- 
ology. A host  of  related  archeological  complexes, 
LJren,  Laurentian  Iroipiois,  and  others  known  from 
one  site  or  a jioorly  defined  area,  represented  ar- 
cheological complexes  of  equal  order  which  did  not 
fit  any  accepted  Huron- Iroquois  classification. 
Other  complexes,  like  Munsee,  Mahican,  Fort 
Shantok  of  eastern  Long  Island  and  adjacent  New 
England,  and  the  poorly  known  complexes  west 
and  south  of  the  Seneca  country  showed  very  sug- 
gestive and  sometimes  very  close  resemblances  to 
assemblages  from  Ir(K|uoian-si)eaking  communi- 
ties, yet  at  least  some  of  these  represented  commu- 
nities which  spoke  non-lroquoian  languages. 

In  the  fall  of  1947  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  called  a meeting  of  American  anthropolo- 
gists to  discuss  future  projects  in  which  the  Soci- 
ety might  participate.  At  this  gathering  a strong 
alliance  between  the  Society  and  the  Iroquois  Con- 
ference was  reinforced,  and  the  two  bodies  have 
since  contributed  in  complementary  fashion  to 
progress  in  Iroquois  studies.  The  area  of  interest 
was  defined  as  that  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Virginia-Maryland  line,  with  Okla- 
homa as  an  extension,  since  that  state  included 
transplanted  peoples  from  the  northeastern  area. 
A program  of  research  in  the  anthropology  of  this 
region  was  in  part  an  extension  of  the  Society’s 
pioneer  American  Indian  research,  and  of  later 
studies  based  on  the  Boas  Collection,  and  was  to 
he  pursued  as  activity  parallel  to,  rather  than  sub- 
stitute for,  these  okler  projects.  Field  research 
since  s])onsored  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  has  emphasized  many  phases  of  Iroiiuoian 
anthroiiology,  and  some  of  the  most  rewarding  dis- 
cussion at  the  Iroquois  Conferences  has  been  based 
on  field  work  financed  and  aided  by  the  Society. 
Archeological  research  on  Iroquois  problems  in 
three  states  and  in  two  Canadian  jirovinces  is  in- 
cluded in  the  series  of  projects  sjionsored  by  the 
Society,  and  the  Society  has  aided  local  archeolo- 
gists in  many  other  ways.  Even  more  conspicu- 
ous contributions  to  Irocpiois  ethnology  and  lin- 
guistics by  tbe  Society  have  likewise  constituted 
an  oblique  but  important  aid  to  Iroquois  arche- 
ology. 

At  the  Fourth  Iroquois  Conference  (1948),  the 
archeological  portion  of  the  conference  was  pre- 
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sented  in  two  parts,  one  a series  of  brief  progress 
reports  by  persons  engaged  in  field  work,  and  one 
a round  table  discussion  led  liy  James  B.  Griffin. 
This  discussion  had,  as  its  major  pui'iiose,  the  defi- 
nition of  an  Iroquoian  archeological  area.  While 
the  Eive  Nations-Huron  area  was  not  character- 
ized by  a single  complex,  the  direct  historical  ap- 
proach here  permitted  outlines  of  a number  of 
more  or  less  related  complexes  of  the  late  prehis- 
toric period  which  pertained  to  Iroquoian  commu- 
nities. These,  with  closely  related  archeological 
cultures  nearby,  made  up  the  field  in  which  arche- 
ological problems  were  relevant  to  Iroquoian 
studies ; cultures  of  nearby  areas  which  contrasted 
with  these  were  not  a part  of  the  archeologist’s  Iro- 
quoia.  Closely  related  cultures  of  non-Iroquoian 
speaking  areas  adjacent  were  included  as  relevant 
to  the  question  of  Iroquoian  prehistory,  even 
though  these  cultures  were  of  a dififerent  linguistic 
pedigree.  The  absence  of  complexes  in  other 
areas  which  closely  resembled  any  of  the  northern 
Iroquoian  complexes  was  emphasized.  This  dis- 
cussion indicated  that  the  Iroquoian  archeological 
culture  area  included:  the  Five  Nations  area  in 
New  York;  the  upper  Susquehanna  Valley:  the 
Erie,  Neutral,  and  Tobacco  areas  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  northeastern  Ohio,  western  New 
York,  and  parts  of  Ontario  ; Huronia  and  adjacent 
areas  to  the  north,  of  unknown  extent : the  Saint 
Lawrence  Valley,  with  northeastern  New  York, 
and  Vermont;  the  Hudson  Wiley  and  the  upper 
Delaware  \^alley,  which  show  close  relationship  to 
the  IMohawk  and  upper  Susquehanna:  southern 
New  England,  where  closelv  related  trends  can  be 
seen  in  later  periods.  These  each  permit  subdivi- 
sion, and  each  includes  several  distinct  archeologi- 
cal complexes  which  were  apparentlv  contempo- 
raneous. They  are  listed  here  as  convenient  geo- 
graphic divisions  rather  than  as  sub-cultural  areas. 
These  subdivisions  embrace  all  of  the  area  in  which 
archeological  research  is  directly  involved  with  Iro- 
quoian prehistory ; perhaps  the  area  will  be  ex- 
tended when  studies  reach  a greater  depth  in  time, 
I)ut  at  present  this  region  includes  everything  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  archeology  of  Iroquoian- 
speaking  communities.  The  area  was  defined  in 
discussion  by  an  attempt  to  encircle  it  with  unre- 
lated and  contrasting  culture  areas  of  late  prehis- 
toric— early  historic  times.  Conspicuous  in  dis- 
cussion was  the  uneven  knowledge  available  of 
various  sub-areas  within  this  region,  and  a good 
deal  of  field  work  since  the  Fourth  Conference  was 
devoted  to  the  conspicuous  gaps  in  our  spatial  and 


temporal  picture  of  Iroquoian  archeology  pointed 
out  in  this  meeting. 

The  1950  Iroquois  Conference  included  a larger 
group  of  Iroquoian  archeologists  than  previous 
meetings,  and  this  assembly  represented  the  first 
meeting  of  northeastern  archeologists,  professional 
and  amateur,  to  include  spokesmen  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  Iroquoian  area.  Almost  every 
individual  participated  in  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, in  which  statements  of  present  concepts  of 
culture  complexes,  and  their  distribution  and  his- 
tory in  each  local  area,  were  presented  by  repre- 
sentatives and  enlarged  upon  by  their  associates. 
This  discussion  was  limited  to  historic  Iroquoian 
sites  and  their  extensions  back  into  prehistoric 
time.  Such  peripheral  but  important  areas  as 
southern  New  England,  the  FTudson  and  Delaware 
A^alleys,  and  northern  Quebec  were  treated  as 
marginal  to  Iroquoian  centers,  and  no  major  at- 
tention was  given  to  them.  The  later  part  of  the 
program  was  spent  on  more  detailed  presentation 
of  parts  of  the  earlier  program  which  seemed  most 
rewarding,  and  included  more  complete  descrip- 
tions and  comparisons  of  cultural  material,  illus- 
trated bv  lantern  slides  and  specimens.  i\Iy  sum- 
mary of  the  discussions  does  poor  justice  to  the 
scope  and  high  quality  of  these  reports.  This  sum- 
marv  is  not  in  order  of  presentation,  but  has  been 
recast  to  fit  better  a geographical  and  cultural  out- 
line. It  is  not  fully  documented  by  references  to 
the  literature,  since  almost  every  contribution  to 
Iroquoian  archeology  occupied  some  place  in  the 
1‘jackground  of  the  disctission. 

William  A.  Ritchie,  P.  Schuvler  iMiller,  and  Don- 
ald Lenig  began  the  discussion  with  summaries  of 
present  ideas  about  IMohawk  archeology.  IMiller’s 
brief  statement  of  the  history  of  IMohawk  investi- 
gations carried  Iroquois  archeology  back  nearly  to 
its  beginning,  and  related  the  present  renaissance 
in  this  field  to  earlier  developments.  Extensive 
clearing  of  new  land  for  wheat  during  the  Civil 
War  made  possible  the  discovery  and  field  exami- 
nation of  large  numbers  of  important  sites,  by  local 
students  and  collectors,  on  a scale  not  possible  be- 
fore or  since.  The  very  large  samples  of  archeo- 
logical material  collected  during  this  period  made 
possible  the  first  important  formulation  of  site  dif- 
ferences and  the  first  sense  of  time  levels.  IMo- 
hawk  sites  of  differing  types  were  recognized,  they 
were  ascribed  dates,  and  serious  efforts  were  made 
to  identifv  some  of  them  with  towns  of  the  historic 
period.  P)V  1900  a great  deal  of  digging  had  been 
done  on  many  of  these  sites,  and  historic  documen- 
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tatinii  aiijieared  satisfactory  for  a minil)er  of  tlieni. 
I’lausihlc  interpretations  seemed  to  come  with  <le- 
creased  local  interest  in  Mohawk  prohlems.  Re- 
cent years  have  seen  a strong  shift  from  this  period 
of  lessened  activity  and  certain  conclusions.  Most 
of  the  time-honored  documentations  are  queried, 
and  field  research  is  being  extended  to  obtain  re- 
fined data  from  as  many  sites  as  can  he  discov- 
ered. Awareness  of  ])rohlems  and  an  open-minded 
search  for  evidence  are  the  major  characteristics 
of  this  local  revival.  The  Van  E])ps-1  Tartley  Chap- 
ter of  the  New  York  State  Archeological  Asso- 
ciation, the  Mohawk-Caughnawaga  Museum  at 
]''onda,  and  the  New  York  State  Museum  are  cur- 
rently pursuing  a program  of  Mohawk  studies 
which  should  make  this  area  one  of  the  best  under- 
stood in  the  Eastern  Woodlands. 

Donald  Lenig’s  report  was  based  mainly  on  seri- 
al ion  studies  of  site  survey  collections,  with  em- 
phasis on  comjiarativc  chronology  of  sites  and  the 
tracing  hack  of  Mohawk  culture  to  deeper  time 
depths.  Ilis  hypotheses  agreed  well  with  a se- 
([uence  jiresented  at  the  Fourth  Iroquois  Confer- 
ence by  Richard  S.  MacNeish,  and  his  studies  are 
closely  integrated  with  Ritchie’s  work  on  Mohawk 
prehistory.  Lenig  and  Ritchie  described  Mohawk 
as  a quite  restricted  industry,  with  only  pottery 
abundant  and  with  few  types  of  hone  and  stone 
tools  and  pijies.  Probably  the  majority  of  objects 
in  evervflay  use  were  made  of  perishable  materials, 
d herefore  much  of  the  i)resent  interpretation  of 
Mohawk  sites  is  based  upon  ceramics.  A good 
chronological  ])icturc  of  Colonial  sites,  derived 
from  trade  goods  and  from  whole  cultural  inven- 
tories, is  not  yet  available,  but  pottery  seriation 
studies  indicate  the  relative  position  of  some  sites 
within  this  period.  Prohlems  of  the  identification 
of  the  major  documented  castles  are  not  yet  solved, 
although  the  periods  of  largest  |)opulatiou  on  each 
site  seem  to  he  known  with  some  certainty.  The 
]ieak  in  ceramic  technology  and  design  comes  with 
the  late  prehistoric  period,  and  several  prehistoric 
stages  preceeding  this  climax  period  show  the  pro- 
gressive accentuation  of  the  ceramic  traits  which 
characterize  the  early  historic  sites.  At  the  same 
time  these  prehistoric  horizons  show  a rapidly  de- 
creasing incidence  of  other  pottery  styles,  mainly 
those  with  decoration  applied  to  neck  and  shoulder 
as  well  as  on  a collar. 

Ceramic  studies  indicate  that  still  earlier  hori- 
zons not  only  show  much  higher  incidence  of  these 
obsolescent  styles,  but  also  include  forms  transi- 
tional to  earlier  Woodland  ceramic  types.  Sites 
which  conform  to  such  a projection  backwards,  of 


trends  seen  in  prehistoric  Mohawk  sites,  are  not 
abundant  or  large.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  south- 
ern ])art  of  the  Mohawk  territory.  As  one  follows 
seriations  hack  in  time,  one  .shifts  southward,  into 
the  Schoharie  Valley  and  into  the  upjier  Susque- 
hanna drainage.  Geographically  and  typologi- 
cally,  these  series  lead  toward  the  late  Owasco 
series  of  the  Painhridge  and  Castle  Creek  Sites. 
Such  a shift  in  time  and  space  of  major  elements  of 
Mohawk  culture,  from  south  to  north,  would  cor- 
respond to  a shift  in  jiopulation  density  from  one 
[leriphery  of  Mohawk  territory  to  the  other,  rather 
than  to  a migration.  It  would  suggest  Owasco  as 
an  indigenous  ancestor  of  Mohawk,  as  well  as  of 
certain  other  local  cultures,  rather  than  as  a non- 
Iroijuoiau  predecessor  of  Mohawk.  At  any  rate, 
the  ceramic  continuity  wmuld  indicate  that  there 
was  a continuity  of  communities  from  Owasco 
time  levels  u|)  to  the  historic  Mohawk  sites,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  linguistic  or  genetic  history 
of  these  communities  had  been  during  the  same 
period.  Ritchie  jirefers  a more  cautious  interpre- 
tation of  the  scanty  evidence  available,  and  at  pres- 
ent favors  the  view  that  Mohawk  was,  at  early 
levels,  a composite  of  Owaisco  and  northern  Iro- 
quois elements. 

Ritchie  reported  on  excavations  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  on  the  Clock  Site,  a late 
prehistoric  Mohawk  towm,  and  on  several  earlier 
sites,  including  the  Snell  Site,  the  Chance  Site,  and 
the  Deow'ango  Island  Site,  the  two  latter  lieing 
tyjie  stations  for  important  ])rimilive  Mohaw'k  pot- 
tery types.  Serious  difficulties  are  raised  by  the 
size  of  the  samples  available  from  sites  of  this  type, 
so  small  in  comparison  with  the  huge  series  so 
readily  obtainable  from  later  Mohawk  sites.  Sites 
are  small,  have  no  great  depth  or  concentration  of 
material,  and  relatively  few  of  them  have  been  dis- 
covered. Here,  as  in  other  areas,  it  appears  to 
some  of  us  as  though  small  hamlets  w^ere  the  ordi- 
nary settlement  ])attern  until  the  late  prehistoric 
period,  wdien  population  became  concentrated  into 
a few  large  towns  or  castles.  A paper  in  iirogress 
by  Ritchie,  “The  Chance  Horizon;  an  Early  Stage 
of  Mohawk-Iroquois  Cultural  Development,’’  in- 
cludes analysis  of  all  available  data  on  the  sites  of 
this  complex. 

An  earlier  period  in  Mohawk  ceramics  is  known 
from  scattered  samples  of  tiny  size,  and  one  small 
site  of  this  type,  the  Oak  Hill  Site,  has  been  exca- 
vated. In  terms  of  the  over-all  ceramic  reconstruc- 


Ritchie,  William  A.,  The  Pre-Iroquoian  occupations. of 
New  York.  Rochester  Museum  Mem.  1 : 29-74,  1944. 
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tion,  the  Oak  Hill  Site  is  earlier  than  the  Chance 
Site  and  the  Deowango  Island  Site,  and  other  sites 
of  the  same  horizons  can  be  placed  in  the  series, 
but  the  Snell  Site  presents  inconsistencies  with 
this  pattern.  Cord-wrapped  paddle-edge  decora- 
tion appears  in  one  type  (Oak  Hill  Corded ) in 
motifs  later  associated  with  incising  on  the  Chance 
Incised  and  Deowango  Incised  pottery  types. 
The  small  bulk  of  material  and  the  somewhat  ca- 
pricious site  ditlerences  of  the  little-known  stages 
of  the  Oak  Hill  and  preceding  horizons  suggest 
that  the  transition  from  a late  Owasco  to  an  early 
Mohawk  culture,  if  it  did  occur,  came  as  a revolu- 
tion, as  an  almost  momentary  relaxation  of  form 
and  style  determinants  and  a rapid  reorganization 
to  new  stability.  Ritchie  sees  in  this  period  rather, 
a certain  tenacity  of  traditions,  in  a period  of  pi'oh- 
able  social  unrest  and  conquest.  He  stresses  the 
possibility  of  other  interpretations  than  a straight 
evolutionary  one.  and  suggested  other  factors 
wdiich  might  he  involved.  It  now  appears  that 
Mohawk  will  be  the  first  full-scale  test  of  the  thesis 
of  the  local  genesis  of  Iroquois  culture,  and  prog- 
ress in  Mohawk  archeology  is  at  present  more 
rapid  than  in  any  other  phase  of  Iroquoian  pre- 
history. 

Stanley  Gifford,  of  the  Onondaga  Historical  So- 
ciety, reported  briefly  on  progress  in  Onondaga 
archeology,  and  started  an  enlightening  discussion 
of  some  major  problems  of  Onondaga  ceramics. 
Gifford  has  returned  recently  to  the  Onondaga 
field,  after  a long  period  in  other  areas,  and  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  an  Onondaga  site  survey.  Sites 
in  the  area  of  historic  Onondaga  occupation  are 
still  poorly  known,  and  adequate  interpretation  of 
the  large  number  of  sites  recorded  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible. The  broad  relationships  of  historic  Onon- 
daga occupation  to  earlier  sites  of  the  Jefferson 
County  area  is  clear,  but  detailed  information  from 
separable  time-horizons  is  far  from  adequate.® 

Gifford,  MacNeish,  and  Ritchie  were  in  agree- 
ment on  an  Onondaga  pottery  sequence  which  car- 
ried Onondaga  material  culture  back  through  a 
number  of  Late  Woodland  stages,  and  pointed  out 
parallel  series  in  pipe  forms.  The  pottery  seria- 
tions,  followed  backward  in  time  in  late  prehistoric 
times,  show  a lesser  incidence  of  face-effigies  as 
pot-rim  decoration  and  a progressively  stronger 
incidence  of  dentate-stamping  rather  than  incising 

5 The  bulk  of  published  Onondaga  data  is  summarized 
in  Skinner,  Alanson,  Notes  on  Iroquois  archeology,  Indian 
Notes  and  Monographs  inisc.  ser.  18,  N.  Y.,  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  1921. 


as  a decorative  technique.  Late  sites  show  abun- 
dant face  effigies  and  few  if  any  dentate  decorated 
rims  : early  sites  have  few  face  effigies  and  fretiucnt 
dentate  stamping.  Pipes  are  abundant,  delicately 
made,  and  show  numerous  design  types ; these  pro- 
vide other  evidence  of  site  relationships.  Projec- 
tion l)ackwards  in  time  of  trends  observed  in  these 
seriations  would  suggest  the  origin  of  Onondaga 
ceramics  in  a dentate-stami)ed,  chevron-decorated 
pottery  pertaining  to  an  early  Owasco  time  level 
(but  certainly  not  to  an  Owasco-like  culture). 
Such  ceramic  series,  at  a sufficiently  early  time 
level,  are  known  in  southern  Ontario,  especially  in 
the  Rice  Lake  area,  and  scattered  examples  are 
known  from  equally  early  neighboring  cultures 
which  are  better  understood.  A reconstruction 
based  on  this  evidence  would  place  the  earliest 
Onondaga  candidates  in  lower  Canada,  with  later 
gradual  population  shifts  to  the  southward,  ending 
with  the  historic  castles  and  the  Onondaga  Reser- 
vation in  the  Syracuse  area. 

Jefferson  County  would  a])pear  to  be  the  area  in 
which  Onondaga  came  to  its  prehistoric  maturity, 
where  most  distinctive  traits  of  Onondaga  ma- 
terial culture  were  elaborated,  where  security  and 
prosperity  made  possible  a great  increase  in  native 
population.  This  area  may  never  have  been  al)an- 
doned,  but  very  late  in  the  prehistoric  period  the 
great  bnlk  of  the  population  moved  to  the  south- 
ward. The  LIuron  war  may  have  l:)een  a major 
factor  in  the  low  population  density  of  this  area  in 
the  early  colonial  period.  The  shift  to  the  south 
appears  to  be  related  to  another  ])opulation  move- 
ment, inferred  from  the  archeology,  which  has 
bearing  on  an  important  ethno-historical  prol)lem 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  \Mlley,  the  identity  of  the 
Lanrentian  Iroquois. 

A late  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Valley,  typified  by  the  Hochelega  Site  at 
IMontreal,  the  Roebuck  Site,  and  other  sites  north 
and  east  of  the  Adirondacks,  apparently  represents 
the  material  culture  of  the  Tro(|uoian-speaking  peo- 
ples found  in  this  area  l:)y  Cartier  in  1535,  l)ut  who 
were  gone  by  the  time  of  Champlain’s  visit  when 
the  area  was  found  occupied  by  Algonkian-speak- 
ing  tribes.®  (Material  from  Lanrentian  Iroquois 
sites  is  not  merely  Onondaga-like ; in  most  details 
it  precisely  resembles  material  from  Jefferson 
County  and  Onondaga  County  sites  of  proto-liis- 
toric  stage,  and  differs  more  markedly  from  earlier 

'MVinteniI)crg,  W.  J.,  Roebuck  prehistoric  village  site, 
Grenville  C(junty,  Ontario,  National  Muscuni  of  Canada 
Bull.  83,  1936. 
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and  later  Onondaga  material.  T.aurentian  Tro- 
(|uois  must  represent  an  intrusinn  from  Jefferson 
C’nunty  (judging  by  pottery  tyjies,  pipe  forms,  and 
bone  tools)  wbich  became  extinct  in  the  early  sev- 
enteenth century,  was  absorbed  by  llnron  and  Al- 
goiKiuin,  or  withdrew  to  the  (fnondaga  area.  Such 
strong  and  ])recise  relationship  of  Lanrentian  Iro- 
(jiiois  to  ( Inondaga  contradicts  older  linguistic  and 
historical  interjiretations  of  the  Lanrentian  Iro- 
(|uois  data,  and  it  is  suggested  that  other  problems 
relating  to  these  peojile  are  still  open  questions  well 
worth  further  study.  Laurentiau  Iro(|uois  arche- 
ology was  characterized  in  detail  in  AlacNeish’s 
re]iorts  at  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Conferences,  and 
most  of  the  specialists  in  the  areas  concerned 
seemed  in  good  agreement  with  his  inter])retation 
as  ])resented  here. 

Frank  Ridley,  of  Islington,  Ontario,  presented 
a chronological  and  culture-area  report  on  Ontario 
which  was  derived  from  his  own  research,  and 
which  included  a vast  bulk  of  new  data.  Of  major 
interest  was  bis  definition  of  the  Lalonde  complex, 
scattered  ceramic  material  from  wdiich  is  already 
well  known,  although  poorly  characterized  in  the 
literature  and  of  unknown  significance.  Lalonde 
sites  are  large  and  concentrated,  numerous,  and  are 
sjjread  over  a large  part  of  ( )ntario,  forming  a sub- 
cnltnrc  area  much  larger  than  Huron.  Pottery  is 
very  closely  related  to  Onondaga,  with  the  same 
decorative  motifs  executed  with  the  same  type  of 
incising  which  characterizes  late  jirehistoric  Onon- 
daga, and  done  with  the  same  exact  control  and 
symmetry.  Alost  of  these  jiots  are  much  larger 
than  Onondaga  pots,  and,  partly  because  of  that, 
have  elongate  necks  and  high  collars.  Associated 
pipes  are  clay  elbow  forms  wu'th  trumpet-shaped 
and  barrel-shaped  bowds.  Tudonde  is  earlier  than 
prehistoric  kfuron,  wdiich  overlies  it  on  a number 
of  excavated  sites,  and  contrasts  with  Huron  in  al- 
most every  detail  of  material  culture.  Lalonde  is 
not  an  obvious  Huron  ancestor,  but  is  a Huron 
])redecessor  in  Ontario.  Despite  the  close  Onon- 
daga resemblances,  the  relationship  is  not  clear. 
Chronologically,  Lalonde  should  correspond  to 
moderately  early  Onondaga  horizons,  and  it  does 
typologically  except  for  some  very  confusing  clif- 
ferences.  Lalonde  pottery  shows  no  dentate 
stamping,  and  lacks  face  effigies.  Discussion  of 
these  differences  raised  the  (|uestion  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  dentate  stamping  in  Onondaga ; is  it  actu- 
ally a vestigial  trait,  surviving  in  lesser  and  lesser 
incidence  from  Aliddle  Woodland  ancestors,  or  is 
it  a specialized  trick  developed  independently  by 


Onondaga  potters  at  a much  later  time,  like  the 
rare  dentate-stamp  which  appears  late  in  Castle 
Creek  as  a new'  trait?  At  ])resent  it  is  impossible 
to  equate  Lalonde  with  our  concepts  of  Onondaga 
history,  and  future  Onondaga  research  will  have 
to  consider  problems  raised  Ijy  Lalonde  and  by 
Lanrentian  Iroquois.  Ridley  considers  Lalonde 
as  a possible  ancestor  of  both  Huron  and  Onon- 
daga. 

Cordon  K.  Wright,  as  a representative  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Central  New’  York,  at 
Auburn,  rejiorted  on  recent  studies  in  the  Cayuga 
area,  and  Richard  S.  MacNeish  supjilemented  this 
w'ith  some  notes  on  Cayuga  and  Oneida  archeol- 
ogy. Roth  areas  make  u])  the  most  pioorly  known 
sector  of  F'ive  Nation’s  territory,  and  catalogued 
series  from  historic  and  late  ])rehistoric  Cayuga 
and  Oneida  sites  are  few'  indeed.  The  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Central  New  York  is  of  recent 
formation  and  many  of  its  activities  follow  the 
earlier  interest  in  historic  sites  of  Harrison  Follett, 
one  of  its  founders,  h'ollett,  with  the  aid  of  the 
society’s  members,  is  currently  engaged  in  locat- 
ing and  interpreting  Cayuga  sites,  much  in  the 
fashion  of  Frederick  Houghton’s  Seneca  studies, 
and  has  begun  to  jiublish  ])rogress  reports  in  the 
HuUctin  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Central 
New  York.  Site  survey  w'ork,  seriation  studies, 
and  study  of  trade  goods  as  dating  criteria,  w'ere 
noted  as  the  major  activities  in  Cayuga  studies  at 
the  present  time. 

MacNeish  commented  on  the  near-identity  of 
Cayuga  and  Oneida  cultural  materials,  and  re- 
ported briefly  on  ceramic  seriation  studies  wdiich 
suggest  their  derivation  from  a major  late  ])rehis- 
toric  culture,  best  represented  by  the  Reed  Site  at 
Richmond  Mills.”  Witthoft  and  MacNeish  noted 
the  close  resemblances  between  Cayuga-Oneida 
and  Susquehannock,  and  tbeir  apparent  diverg- 
ence from  ceramic  styles  of  the  Richmond  Mills 
tviie.  In  each  case,  very  little  is  known  of  periods 
immediately  jmeceding  and  follow'ing  the  Richmond 
Mills  horizon,  but  parallel  se(|uences  rising  from  a 
Castle  Creek  (late  Owasco)  base  are  indicated. 

Witthoft  spoke  of  resemblances  between  these 
complexes,  with  Andaste-Susquehannock  sharing 
two-barbed  antler  arrow  points  with  Cayuga,  and 
sharing  foot-shaped  ])endants  cut  from  bear  molars 
W'ith  Richmond  Mills.  Strong  ceramic  resem- 
blances and  other  shared  culture  traits,  such  as 

‘ Parker,  Artlnir  C.,  Archeological  history  of  New 
York,  New  York  Stole  Miiseuiu  Bull.  235-238:  182-206, 
1920. 
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antler  comb  styles,  indicate  especially  close  con- 
nections between  these  peoples. 

W’itthoft  reported  on  Andaste-Susquehannock, 
stressing  trade-goods  and  historic  documentation, 
as  well  as  seriations  of  native  artifact  types,  as-  the 
basis  for  a historic  reconstruction.  Andaste-Sus- 
quehannock were  indigenes  of  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  moved  into  the  West  Branch 
and  into  the  lower  valley  during  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  At  the  same  time  they  effected 
major  penetrations  into  the  Ohio  and  Delaware 
Valleys,  hut  their  communities  in  effect  migrated 
from  the  North  Branch  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania south  into  the  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, area.  In  their  area  of  origin,  they  were 
close  neighbors  of  Cayuga,  Oneida,  and  Seneca, 
and  Susquebannock  ceramics  appear  to  be  the  end 
product  of  an  evolutionary  series  arising  from 
Castle  Creek,  diverging  strongly  from  the  Alohawk 
trend  but  only  slightly  from  tbe  Cayuga  series. 
Recent  excavations  have  been  directed  largely  at 
interpretations  of  site  sequence  and  at  transitional 
phases  of  proto-Suscpiehannock  archeology.  Cor- 
relation of  the  Susquehannock  sequence  with  the 
Seneca  sequence  is  in  progress,  based  on  the  oc- 
currence of  trade  and  captive  pottery  in  sites  of 
these  two  peoples. 

Norman  Emerson  reported  briefly  on  Huron 
progress,  hut  declined  to  enlarge  on  many  phases 
because  of  the  absence  of  Canadian  specialists, 
who,  he  felt,  should  report  on  their  own  studies  at 
the  next  conference.  The  great  importance  of 
Huron  becomes  more  apparent  as  the  catalog  of 
known  sites  of  large  size  increases,  and  the  dense 
occupation  and  large  area  of  Huron  are  more  em- 
phatically recognized.  Excavation  in  historic  and 
prehistoric  Huron  sites  is  proceeding  much  faster 
than  analysis  and  interpretation,  but  large  samples 
from  numerous  sites  in  process  of  study  promise 
good  se(|uence  analysis  and  very  full  knowledge 
of  cultural  inventories.  Kenneth  Kidd’s  excava- 
tions of  the  sites  of  Jesuit  occupation  permit  exact 
dating  of  trade  goods  and  Indian  pottery  types  on 
these  sites,  and  these  in  turn  can  he  applied  di- 
rectly to  Huron  village  sites.  The  excavation  of 
documented  and  datable  Huron  town  sites  is  also 
leading  to  extremely  precise  knowledge  of  historic 
Huron  culture,  and  ai)plication  of  the  techniques 
of  the  direct  historical  approach  seems  especially 
profitable  in  Huronia.  While  the  origin  and  early 
prehistory  of  Huron  are  central  proldems  under 
serious  attack  by  Huron  specialists,  little  progress 
has  yet  been  made  on  this  difficult  ([uestion.  Emer- 


son called  attention  to  the  recent  discovery  and 
excavation  of  sites  with  ceramic  complexes  of 
other  Iroquoian  styles  than  Lalonde  and  Huron, 
and  emphasized  the  vast  areas  which  were  still  un- 
known and  which  probably  had  some  relevance  to 
Huron-Iroquois  problems. 

Frank  Ridley  described  the  excavation  of  a pre- 
sumed Algonkian  site  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Nipissing  where  five  different  complexes  were 
found  in  stratigraphic  order.  The  historic  compo- 
nent consisted  entirely  of  Huron  material,  with 
European  trade  goods  of  the  Jesuit  period.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  Huron  cultural  material  may 
not  actually  pertain  to  the  Algonkian-speaking  oc- 
cupants of  the  Nipissing  area.  A lower  level  of 
the  same  site  produced  Lalonde  pottery,  again  em- 
jihasizing  the  tremendous  geographic  distribution 
of  some  of  these  Candian  complexes. 

Charles  Wb'ay  discussed  recent  work  in  Seneca 
archeology,  limiting  his  statements  to  historic  sites. 
Current  progress  is  mainly  in  working  out  an  ar- 
cheological sequence  by  time  differences  witbin  tbe 
bistoric  period,  ratber  than  basing  dates  on  his- 
torian’s identifications  of  sites.  Most  of  Wray’s 
work,  and  of  other  studies  on  which  he  reported, 
was  done  on  sites  badly  looted  years  ago,  and  rep- 
resents an  attempt  to  reinterpret  classic  sites  in 
terms  of  available  data  and  check  excavations. 
The  Adams  Site  rei)resents  the  earliest  historic 
Seneca  site  so  far  discovered,  with  si)arse  trade 
articles  of  European  manufacture  restricted  to  tbe 
cemetery  and  nearly  absent  from  the  midden  sam- 
ple.® The  ceramic  sample  from  this  site  has  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  notched-rim  pottery 
than  any  later  Seneca  site,  and  the  other  tvpes 
represent  the  major  clue  to  Seneca  origins.  Older 
students  noted  the  resemblance  of  these  forms  to 
Richmond  Mills  pottery,  while  some  of  us  are 
more  impressed  with  the  ])Ossibility  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  such  pottery  from  an  important  but  un- 
described conqjlex  of  tbe  u])per  Genessee  X'alley 
best  known  from  the  Dansville  Flats.  The  Dans- 
ville  pottery,  and  some  types  out  of  the  chaotic 
series  which  have  been  called  Neutral  in  western 
New  York  and  adjacent  areas,  can  be  fitted  into 
evolutionary  series  wbich  suggest  a local  origin 
for  the  whole  Seneca  ceramic  complex  in  earlier 
Woodland  complexes  which  are  not  Owasco. 
Sites  preceding  the  Adams  Site  have  not  yet  l)een 
discovered,  but  tbe  Hummel  Site  at  Bristol,  On- 
tario County,  discussed  at  an  earlier  conference 

* Wray,  Charles  F.,  The  .Xflanis  site,  Hastrni  States 
Archeological  federation  full.  9:  HI,  1950. 
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by  AlacNeish,  appears  to  be  a somewhat  earlier 
Ijrehistoric  site  which  fills  one  gap  in  snch  a site 
se(|nence  from  \Vooclland  to  Seneca. 

Fxcavations  at  the  Factory  Flollow  Site,  a Sen- 
eca town  early  in  the  period  of  intensive  Fnro|.)ean 
contact,  inchuled  the  location  of  a previously  un- 
discovered cemetery  and  excavations  in  the  village 
site.-'  One  significant  stratigraphic  change  in  the 
midden  was  the  increasing  percentage  of  notched- 
rim  pottery  types  from  bottom  to  top.  An  eciually 
important  feature  was  the  concentration  of  Cayuga 
sherds  and  of  extreme  Seneca  forms  resemhling 
Richmond  IMills  and  Cayuga  in  the  lower  levels  of 
the  midden.  These  trade  or  captive  sherds  are 
distinct  from  the  older  Seneca  forms  and  should 
not  l)e  confused  with  them  in  discussion  of  Seneca 
origins.  Their  distribution  here  suggests  that  con- 
tact with  Cayuga  was  becoming  less  intimate,  and 
may  reflect  trends  in  the  Colonial  history  of  the 
League  of  the  Five  Nations.  One  important  joh 
at  this  site  was  the  excavation  of  the  posthole  pat- 
tern of  a long  house  : to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a house  outline  has  been 
worked  out  on  a Five  Nations  site. 

h'nrther  discussion  centered  about  the  Dann 
Site  and  the  Boughton  Hill  Site,  both  considered 
to  lie  documented  sites  of  the  later  seventeenth 
century.'®  More  general  discussion  of  the  historic 
Seneca  sequence,  and  of  the  problems  of  sequence- 
dating and  year-dating  within  the  historic  period, 
followed.  xA.pparently  the  principles  of  sequence- 
dating are  more  worth  while  procedures  even  in 
the  most  productive  areas  of  historic  occupation. 
Year-dating,  based  on  the  occasional  documented 
site  where  the  historic  data  are  entirely  unambigu- 
ous, seems  an  important  but  subsidiary  technique, 
to  be  applied  with  extreme  caution.  Trade  objects, 
of  European  origin,  are  important  tools  for  locat- 
ing sites  within  the  historic  period,  but  dates  for 
most  types  of  trade  objects  are  known  with  too 
little  certainty.  At  the  present  time  it  appears  that 
e.xtremely  critical  sequence-dating,  with  whatever 
subsidiary  data  can  be  derived  from  other  sources, 
is  the  most  worth  while  approach  to  better  knowl- 
edge of  trade  goods.  Glass  beads  are  especially 
susceptible  to  such  time-allocation  by  the  sequence- 
dating  of  sites  in  which  they  are  found.  Wray 
and  Witthoft  are  attempting  the  correlation  of  a 

0 Parker,  Archeological  History  2:  657-658. 

//)!(/.  2:  652  (Boughton  Hill).  Houghton,  Frede- 
rick, The  Seneca  Nations  from  1655  to  1687,  Bull.  Buffalo 
Boc.  Natural  Sciences  10:  364-464,  1912.  (Dann  Site, 
p.  413-417.) 


bead  secpience  worked  out  on  the  Seneca  sites  with 
a series  worked  out  on  Andaste-Susquehannock 
sites,  and  hope  that  such  studies  can  be  extended 
to  set  up  a type  sequence  which  can  be  checked  and 
utilized  in  other  areas. 

Gordon  Wright  described  the  Long  Point  Site 
on  Gonesus  I.ake,  excavated  at  two  dififerent  pe- 
riods by  Ritchie  and  by  Wright.''^  This  is  a shal- 
low midden,  with  no  shell  content,  and  included 
distinctive  artifacts  from  a number  of  cultures  and 
time  periods,  as  well  as  historic  Seneca  and  Cay- 
uga. This  site  is  important  because  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  sites  which  have  produced  any  quantity 
of  p)ottery  which  could  fit  as  a connecting  link  be- 
tween early  historic  Seneca  pottery  and  a prehis- 
toric culture  of  the  upper  Genessee  Valley,  best 
known  from  the  Dansville  Flats  Site.  The  Dans- 
ville  ceramic  complex  is  probably  contemporary  in 
part  with  late  Castle  Creek,  and  has  a generally 
Owascoid  flavor,  although  both  pottery  and  pipe 
forms  are  ephte  distinct  from  those  of  any  Owasco 
culture.  This  complex,  of  unknown  genesis,  did 
not  survive  into  the  historic  period,  but  has  many 
Seneca-like  features,  and  is  favored  by  some  stu- 
dents as  a Seneca  ancestor.  The  Long  Point  Site 
produced  both  Dansville  and  Seneca  pottery  types, 
along  with  others  apparently  intermediary  be- 
tween them.  The  relation  of  Seneca  to  Dansville, 
and  of  Dansville  to  Canandaigua  (middle  Owasco) 
are  important  problems  in  New  York  archeology, 
and  very  few  sites  relevant  to  these  problems  have 
} et  been  discovered.  Of  all  the  known  complexes 
of  the  Seneca  area,  Dansville  most  resembles  typi- 
cal Seneca  of  the  earliest  historic  period.  Except 
for  the  poorly-known  Hummel  Site,  previously 
mentioned,  village  sites  of  any  transitional  com- 
plex are  completely  unknown. 

Richard  McCarthy  and  Alexis  Muller,  of  the 
Niagara  County  Historical  Society,  reported  on 
several  sites  in  the  Niagara  Frontier  area  of  west- 
ern New  York.  This  area  has  never  received  pro- 
fessional attention  and  is  known  only  from  early 
site  listings  and  scattered  references.  The  term 
Neutral  has  generally  been  used  in  connection  with 
these  sites,  both  because  they  are  in  the  area  held 
by  the  peoples  referred  to  as  Neutral  and  because 
some  of  the  material  closely  resembles  prehistoric 
complexes  of  southwestern  Ontario  which  Win- 
temberg  assumed  to  be  Neutral.  Discussion  be- 

A report  on  this  site  is  in  press  (January,  1951),  in 
Pennsylvania  Archaeologist  20  (3M). 
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gan  with  the  Shelby  Circle  and  Oakfield,  sites  de- 
scribed by  Squier.^- 

Shelby,  a double  ring  fort  of  almost  perfect  cir- 
cular shape,  is  not  directly  comparable  to  any 
known  component.  It  lies  in  an  area  between  the 
earliest  historic  Seneca  and  Neutral  territories. 
MacNeish  has  suggested  resemblances  between 
Shelby  pottery  and  Richmond  Mills,  and  Witthoft 
feels  that  Shelby  is  related  to  early  prehistoric  Sen- 
eca. A very  few  objects  are  of  “Neutral”  types. 
The  small  collection  of  Oakfield  pottery  available 
shows  relationship  to  the  Kienuka  Site.  Kienuka, 
a site  on  the  edge  of  the  present  Tuscarora  Reser- 
vation, is  a hodge-podge  of  prehistoric,  historic, 
and  reservation  material.^®  Within  the  site  are 
two  ossuaries,  one  of  which  was  partially  dug  many 
years  ago  and  completed  recently  by  ^McCarthy. 
An  undisturbed  midden  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
site  was  not  stratified  but  was  dug  in  three  arbi- 
trary levels.  The  lowest  level  is  related  to  the 
Middleport  Site  in  Ontario, while  the  upper  level 
includes  pottery  like  the  Goodyear  Site,  discussed 
later,  and  has  been  compared  by  MacNeish  to  the 
Clearville  Site  in  Ontario,  excavated  by  Wilfred 
Jury.  The  Kienuka  excavation  suggests  that  sites 
of  the  Neutral  area  can  be  fitted  into  a sequence 
leading  from  the  prehistoric  sites,  of  unknown  age 
but  of  several  stages,  which  Wintemberg  called 
Neutral,  to  a historic  Neutral  complex  suggested 
at  Kienuka  but  well-defined  at  the  Goodyear  Site. 

Marian  White,  of  the  Buflfalo  IMuseum  of  Sci- 
ence, described  her  excavations  on  the  Goodyear 
Site,  east  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  This  site  is 
apparently  of  the  same  period  as  the  Adams  Site 
excavated  by  Wray,  since  trade  goods  of  the  same 
types  as  at  Adams’  were  found  in  burials  but  not 
in  the  village  site.  Pottery  at  the  Goodyear  Site 
is  very  close  to  Huron  pottery  of  the  earliest  his- 
toric period,  and  is  a type  known  from  other  sites 
in  adjacent  Ontario  and  south  to  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  is  the  first  site  which  can  be  corre- 
lated with  historic  Neutral,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
it  appears  to  represent  an  extension  of  the  Huron 
ceramic  area.  Small  amounts  of  pottery  of  this 
type  at  such  early  Seneca  sites  as  the  Adams  Site 
and  the  Eactory  Hollow  Site  now  appear  to  be  tbe 
work  of  Neutral  rather  than  Huron  captives.  A 
number  of  other  complexes  from  the  area  between 

Squier,  E.  G.,  Antiquities  of  the  State  of  Meiv  York, 
65-68,  71-72,  Buffalo,  1851. 

Parker,  Archeological  History  2:  632. 

11  Wintemberg,  W.  J.,  The  Middleport  prehistoric  vil- 
lage site.  National  Museum  of  Canada  Bull.  109,  1948. 


tbe  Niagara  Erontier  and  Eluronia,  many  of  them 
not  obviously  related  to  these  two  bistoric  compo- 
nents, are  omitted  from  discussion  here  for  lack  of 
information  on  their  age.  cultural  inventories,  and 
interrelationships. 

Ross  Pier  Wb'ight  and  Richard  Wright,  of  the 
Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology,  described 
tbeir  work  on  tbe  Westfield  Site,  a salvage  excava- 
tion conducted  some  years  ago.’-®  One  component 
at  this  site  is  a late  prehistoric  complex  with  strong 
iMonongehela  Woodland  affinities,  and  shows  cer- 
tain relationships  to  the  historic  Ripley  Site  which 
has  been  considered  Erie.’®  The  earlier  component 
is  not  like  other  local  sites  which  are  known,  but 
James  B.  Griffin  points  out  close  resemblances  to 
some  of  the  Uren  material.”  Discussion  shifted  to 
the  McEate  Site  at  Cochranton,  Crawford  County. 
Pennsylvania,  excavated  by  tbe  Pennsylvania  Elis- 
torical  Commission  in  1935-36.  Two  closely  re- 
lated components  at  McEate  may  be  nearly  con- 
temporaneous : one  of  these  is  related  to  the  later 
component  at  the  WTstfield  Site,  the  other  is  rep- 
resented on  other  sites  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
New  York.  These  sites  all  represent  proto-historic 
complexes  with  shell-tempered  pottery  of  simple 
forms,  within  the  same  well-developed  bone  indus- 
try and  closely-related  stone  tool  types.  Some 
aspects  of  these  sites  may  represent  Erie  peoples, 
and  the  closest  counterparts  are  found  in  the  al- 
leged Erie  sites  of  northeastern  Ohio,  and  such 
Ohio  drainage  cultures  as  the  local  IMonongebela 
Woodland  variants.  No  stage  of  Erie  culture  can 
at  present  be  identified  with  any  certainty,  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  data  and  of  artifact  analyses  from 
the  historic  Ripley  Site  and  from  related  prehis- 
toric sites  leaves  the  problem  completely  open. 
Tbe  first  need  is  an  analysis  of  tbe  Ripley  Site, 
siiice  we  have  no  assurance  that  it  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  as  Erie.  Characterization  of  a 
historic  Erie  horizon  is  impossible  at  tbe  present 
time.  The  relationships  of  iMcEate  to  Erie,  and 
of  Erie  to  other  poorly-known  prehistoric  cultures 
of  this  immediate  area,  are  far  from  clear.  The 
archeology  of  the  Allegheny  A’alley  is  as  poorly 
known,  and  it  is  at  present  impossilfie  to  say  what 
is  relevant  to  Irocpioian  problems  in  this  area. 

^5  Anonymous,  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  Bull.  Society  for  Pcnii- 
syli'ania  Archaeology.  2 (2)  ; 4-6,  1931. 

Parker,  Archeological  History  1;  246-306. 

1"  Wintemberg,  W.  J.,  Uren  prehistoric  village  site,  Ox- 
ford County,  Ontario,  National  Museum  of  Canada  Bull. 
51,  1928. 
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Many  other  sites  and  more  detailed  reports  were 
included  in  the  disenssions,  hnt  this  account  is  lim- 
ited. and  1 have  tried  to  select  the  most  im])ortant 
developments  of  this  conference  and  those  which 
show  a certain  consistency  in  a developing  ]dctnre 
of  Iro(]nois  ])rehistory.  The  hroad  outline  into 
which  1 have  fitted  these  proceedings  is  certainly 
loo  simplified,  yet  the  categories  seen  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  some  approximation  to  the  order  in 
which  cnltnres  existed  in  time  and  space. 

Certain  themes  in  these  discussions  seemed  im- 
l)ortant.  and  are  characteristic  of  more  recent  work 
in  Iroqnoian  archeology.  One  development  of  this 
ty])e  is  the  increasing  interest  in  historic  sites  as 
snlq'ects  of  study  in  themselves,  rather  than  merely 
as  jumping-oft  places  to  prehistoric  archeology, 
d'his  is  coui)led  with  interests  which  are  becoming 
more  ethnologic,  with  archeology  as  a tool  for  the 
study  of  the  ways  of  life  of  extinct  communities, 
d'o  he  sure,  the  archeologist's  source  material  is 
limited  indeed  as  compared  to  the  ethnologist’s,  hnt 
much  of  it  is  relevant  to  ethnology,  especially  where 
great  modifications  have  taken  place.  Iro(juoian 


archeology,  when  done  in  close  coordination  with 
ethnological  research,  is  a promising  approach  to 
deeiier  knowledge  of  many  cultural  ])rohlems  be- 
sides chronology  and  artifact  sequence.  A large 
share  in  the  enthnsiasm  of  local  students  in  the  area 
today  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  lro([noian  archeology 
is  pregnant  with  new  puzzles,  and  that  many  of  the 
most  meaningful  questions  have  yet  to  he  asked. 
There  is  very  little  to  he  accomplished  by  merely 
thinking  aliout  problems,  however ; the  ideas  have 
to  come  from  sites  and  objects,  and  knowledge 
must  come  from  field  work,  not  reworking  of  older 
ideas.  Finally,  the  concepts  of  chronology,  of  se- 
quence, and  of  geographic  differentiation,  which  1 
may  have  over-emphasized  in  this  jmper,  are  trans- 
forming this  pursuit  from  antitjuarianism  to  pre- 
history. One  can  sense  how  much  remains  to  he 
accomplished  by  comparing  my  crude  culture  area 
patterns  with  the  more  elaborate  ones  derived  from 
ethnologv  and  history  by  Fenton  before  1940.^® 

Fenton,  William  N.,  Problems  arising  from  the  his- 
toric northeastern  position  of  the  Iroquois,  Sinitlisonian 
lllisc.  Coll.  100:  159-251,  1940. 
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